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ET NOS MUTAMUR IN ILLIS 
C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


WAS kindly asked to write something for the first number of 
BLACKFRIARS, in 1920, and now, to suggest what changes 
may have occurred during those Forty Years Gone. 

When the Archduke was murdered in 1914, our insularity may 
have asked: ‘Who was he? Where is Sarajevo?’, even, ‘Does it 
really matter? But a member of the Austrian imperial family, 
when asked: “But you don’t think it means the end of a dynasty?’ 
answered: ‘It’s the end of a world’. Exaggerated? Well, in 1918 
many were exclaiming: ‘Now for a new world!’ and I too, though 
lastingly bruised by the sorrows of that war, felt full of hope. 
Why? One must select. 

It was obvious that there would be an immense influx of 
students into the depleted universities. It was agreed that Catholic 
societies should be reinforced, or revived, or created, to welcome 
Catholic arrivals. It was hard to get the better of the idea that 
such societies existed only to ‘safeguard’ the faith and morals of 
their members. Some, however, hoped for the formation of a 
liberally-educated Catholic mind which would make a positive 
impact on public opinion. ‘The International Society of In- 
teliectual Co-operation’ soon enough existed in Geneva alongside 
of, not part of, the League of Nations. But this impact seemed far 
more likely to happen if such societies were ‘federated’, learned 
to meet and know one another, and become more than merely 
local groups of which the members just ‘talked to one another’. 
But simultaneously with this idea—if indeed it did not come first 
—arose the wish to be in touch with students’ groups in all 
countries of Europe and the U.S.A., and this met with far greater 
difficulties and even hostility. (I thought we might begin with 
something concrete; the sending of money and clothes to men and 
women students who—seminarians included—existed in hideous 
conditions in Germany and especially Austria. Our students 
responded magnificently; but I came in for very bitter criticisms 
from elsewhere.) The ‘movement’ grew; Catholics from the 
several universities had their annual reunions at home, and went 
in unexpectedly large numbers to students’ congresses abroad: 
‘Pax Romana’ was finally approved in Rome. 

At Oxford, which I left in 1927, it seemed to be regretted if no 
Catholic gave his opinion in any general discussion: we were 
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expected to have principles—from miracles to music. But, if we 
expressed them, we needed also to show that we appreciated the 
principles—or lack of them—held by others. (A friendly non- 
Catholic doctor took me round a hospital for ‘shell-shock’ cases, 
and said: ‘These men don’t get better and can’t: they have no 
principles for living’. ‘Why don’t you give them some?’ He 
laughed, and said: ‘Because we haven’t any either. This is where 
you should come in’.) Frankly, I felt that the change had been 
great, but ‘domestic’: we still felt no responsibility to communicate 
what we had, and were not interested in—or might not even know 
—what ‘others’ had. Was that the fault of our schools and even 
clergy? Did not the post-war ‘national mission’ show that we 
thought in terms of a revival of the past, not of a resurrection into 
a new sort of life? We think a great opportunity was missed: the 
country was ‘receptive’; but did we take it, or only ourselves, into 
account, or speak ‘according as they could hear’ (Mark iv, 33)? 
Even those ‘Religion and Life’ weeks—how soon they became 
academic! Well-educated men of good will preached and talked 
to one another, even if their subjects were rather new. 

But the war had made me ‘grow up’: I met all day long ‘ordi- 
nary’ suffering men: I had always wanted to serve the most 
‘disinherited’ of all: in Poplar dockland I could get a little of the 
way ‘down’: by 1927 the effervescent post-war optimism had of 
course disappeared: there was resentment; but worse (to my 
mind), sophistication—stevedores used words like ‘reaction’, 
‘complexes’; girls bought ‘perms’ on the instalment system and 
were progressively in debt, and took the lead in sexual cynicism. 
Help, often heroic, was given by some ladies (I doubt if even nuns 
guessed the changing minds of the young); but though London 
was full of young Catholic men being ‘educated’, it seemed 
seldom suggested that a truly Catholic education implied a sense 
of dedication. As a transition, saddening yet stimulating, may I 
quote an incident belonging to the summer of pre-War II? A boy 
of about seventeen came up and said: ‘You ’eard about Bill? He 
don’t believe in Jesus Christ no more. He’s waiting for you to 
’ave a word... .’ I went. Bill said: ‘If Jesus Christ was son of God, 
same as they tell us, how could God go and kill *im? J never could 
kill the child of me own brain! That is textual, though the italics 
are mine. Here was a boy who had been taught—perhaps as well 
as the teacher could—his catechism, but who now resented being 
‘told’ what his reason stumbled at, and what offended his inner- 
most instinct. And he was suffering from this and called for help. 
“But he was exceptional! He was a poet, almost a mystic!’ Yes; 
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but the exception existed: a jet of pure spirit forced its way up 
through the débris. One such encounter compensates for many 
hours when ‘nothing happens’. 

After the second war I seemed to meet a more obstinate version 
of young men who said bluntly: ‘We no more talk your language: 
our minds are different. Yours was formed by Jerusalem, Athens 
and Rome. We have washed all that out.’ They did not realize 
how ‘dated’ this was! How long ago was it that Henry Ford pro- 
claimed that ‘History is bunk!’? But now that Greek is virtually 
strangled, and Latin fighting for survival, ‘minds’ must be in- 
curring a change, and our apostolate is all the harder. At the 
opposite end (but encroaching rapidly on any self-satisfaction) I 
found a mood expressing itself in words like ‘chaos’, or more 
gently, ‘muddle’, or the ‘jungle’ in which we live. It is indeed 
ridiculous to call our condition ‘peace’ just because we have 
stopped fighting with guns or bombs within our tiny (and 
shrunken) peninsula of Europe. Not only we (like the U.S.A.) are 
suffering from one of those recurrent crime-waves: but is there 
not a new ‘psychological’ element discernible in them—the ready 
use of the knife? and the brutal assault by adolescents or even 
boys upon the aged? or gigantic thefts of money immediately 
needed for wages, failure to receive which at once may mean 
disaster to whole families? This argues an ‘insensitivity’ which St 
Paul puts as the head of pagan vices. This ‘insensitivity’ is what 
the authoress of Journey into a Fog notes so disturbingly in the 
many ‘youth clubs’ she visited regularly: the ‘dead-pan’ faces of 
those for whom lust itself had grown chill. This is a stage in de- 
humanization further even than violence. 

A change so huge as often to elude our sight is concerned with 
the centre of world-civilization, hitherto complacently assumed to 
be Europe. Even our missionaries too often seemed unconscious 
of vast ancient ‘cultures’ into which they went. Maybe those 
‘cultures’, higher or lower, are even now breaking up, though not 
because of that are they the more likely to be Christianized. Less 
than ever are they willing to accept anything from the West save 
material. But if, on the one hand, we cannot foresee ourselves 
Europeanizing e.g. China, and still less Latinizing it, we probably 
can introduce Christ by means of good works done for his sake 
even though not explicitly ‘religious’ (such is the astonishing 
development of ‘Cheshire Homes’ in India), on the other hand we 
must probably be ready for great changes in the presentation of 
our Faith, not only aesthetically and liturgically, but maybe in 
formulas other than the scholastic ones to which we are accus- 
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tomed. I have always thought of Pius XI as prophetic in his 
insistence on the creation of native priesthoods and hierarchies. 
But these cannot be improvised all in a moment: any considerable 
change, if abrupt, would be extremely perilous: the Holy See 
cannot be hustled: a toyal Catholic will need courage both to wait, 
and when the times comes, obediently and energetically to act. 


THE CRIMINATION OF SIN 
THOMAS GILBY, O.P. 


WO traditions, of the ‘necessary evil’ and of the ‘noble 

city’, contend in the Christian attitude towards the State. 

Augustinist and Aristotelean alike profess the duty of 
obedience to the secular power, yet while to the former this is 
virtue there encountering its occasion to the latter this is virtue 
there findiug its proper object. Both agree that all power descends 
from God; the difference arises from how we conceive a causal 
order of subordinate agents and purposes. Here, as we shall see 
presently, a scholastic distinction, between instruments and means 
on one hand and principal, if secondary causes and intermediate 
ends on the other, is relevant to the contemporary debate about 
treating sins as crimes. For if the State is no more than a useful 
convenience then its rule, though providentially ordained to pre- 
vent anarchy, is devoid of moral value within itself. If, on the 
other hand, the State is endowed with a moral authority of its own 
then virtue and vice as such can be its concern. 

You would not expect men of the Augustinist tradition to bow 
before the powers that be, nor men of the Aristotelean to warn off 
the government for not minding its own business. History how- 
ever does not always follow a thin logic of ideas; those who have 
believed that true religion is other-worldly and not committed 
to politics have been left most defenceless before the encroach- 
ments of temporal power, while a strong thread runs from St 
Thomas to the sturdy radicalism, and perhaps some of the pressure- 
groups, of later centuries. Catholic moralists shade off to both 
sides, and the muddle increases because it is the Thomists who are 
the more uneasy about the notion of laws we are not bound to 
observe so long as we are prepared to pay the penalty.! Yet we can 


1 J. Tonneau: Les lois purement pénales et la morale d’obligation. Revue des 
Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, xxxvi, pp. 30-51. Paris, 1952. 
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assume here that, to the extent that legal command sets up an 
obligation in conscience, crime is sin. But is sin crime, in the sense 
that can the State suppress certain practices because they are 
wrong in themselves and not merely because they threaten the 
integrity of the group or the safety of the individual? 

A live question on account of the Wolfenden Report, it spreads 
past homosexual offences and prostitution to such topics as 
artificial insemination, abortion, divorce by mutual consent, 
obscene literature, and euthanasia. So then the reflections of a 
distinguished judge on the jurisprudence of morality will be studied 
with particular interest. And here again, in this lecture and some 
criticism it has met, we shall be jolted if we expect that jurists will 
deprecate and moralists will urge the concern of the law with 
ethics.2 Let us consider the three interrogatories it frames. 


I 

Has society the right to pass judgment at all on matters of 
morals ? Ought there, in other words, to be a public morality, or are 
morals always a matter for private judgment ? 

Sir Patrick is convinced that not only may the community pass 
moral judgments, but that it must if it is to survive. Some ideas 
on how we ought to behave are organic parts and essential 
characteristics of its identity. The law itself would function 
uneasily without pre-legal unanimity, a fact emphasized by 
Aristotle, the Stoics, and St Thomas, and he confesses that ‘as a 
judge who administers the criminal law and who has often to pass 
sentence in a criminal court, I should feel handicapped in my task 
if I thought I was addressing an audience which had no sense of 
sin or which thought of crime as something quite different. Ought 
one, for instance, in passing sentence upon a female abortionist 
to treat her simply as if she were an unlicensed midwife?’ There 
are some fundamental laws which need the backing of a sense of 
sin; so much so that if it did not exist it would be necessary to 
invent it, for the health both of the individual and the group, as is 
indicated by the psychological illness of guilt which feeds on a 
man when deprived of an appropriate object and the social 
failure to teach decent manners merely with a set of regulations. 

A certain practice is held to be against public morality not 
because most people disapprove of it, for they may rightly reckon 
* The Hon. Sir Patrick Devlin: The Enforcement of Morals. Maccabaean 

—_: in cee of the British Academy, 1959. Oxford University 


Richard Wollheim: Crime, Sin, and Mr Justice Devlin. Encounter, 
xiii, 5. November, 1959. 
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that it is not for them to interfere, but because it threatens the sort 
of community in which they want to live. Whether this be inspired 
by the precepts of revealed religion or by the ideals of humanist 
liberalism makes no difference; indeed political liberalism, whose 
pride it is to tolerate different moralities, works best where non- 
legal forces of cohesion are strongest, and of all social causes 
needs to be most implacable against the enemies of free inter- 
course—it can admit the difference of contraries, but not of 
contradictories. Moreover, although the original impulse which 
formed their sort of community may have died out and its religious 
presuppositions may no longer be currently accepted, people may 
still have to rally in support of the effects. Take, for instance, the 
Christian institution of marriage which survives as part of our 
social structure. ‘It is there not because it is Christian. It has got 
there because it is Christian, but it remains there because it is 
built into the house in which we live and could not be removed 
without bringing it down.’ 

That a country’s moral sentiment and legislation are mutually 
engaged will not be disputed except by those who think that laws 
are no more than pieces of social engineering; even they will catch 
themselves slipping into ethical statement on the subject. Now we 
set off on the wrong foot when we put the whole weight of morals 
on the private conscience. It is worth noting that the jurisprudence 
of St Thomas, influenced more by the Greeks than the Romans, 
makes little play with the division between private and public, 
and prefers the distinction, which is not quite the same, between 
personal and social, the monastikon and the politikon, the 
singulare and the commune, which represent not so much different 
spheres as different phases in and different abstractions from one 
single course of activity. Sir Patrick seems of the same advice 
though his terminology is different; he does not think ‘that one 
can talk sensibly of a public and private morality any more than 
one can talk of a public or private highway. Morality is a sphere 
in which there is a public interest and a private interest, often in 
conflict, and the problem is to reconcile the two.’ 

All morality is private in that it springs from personal responsi- 
bility, yet its proper field is not restricted to the recesses of 
individual mind and heart.3 At the same time morality is public 
in that all the moral virtues should be governed by community 
service, and the ruler with virtue can summon the virtue of the 
citizens with precepts derivative from and supplementary to the 


3 Summa Theologica. 1a-2ae. xviii, 5, 6, 9; xix, 5, 6; xx, 1-4. 
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Natural Law.‘ No poise is more personal than that of courage and 
temperance, yet Aristotle’s statement that the law can bid us to 
the acts of both, for instance, not to desert our post or gratify our 
lust, is allowed by St Thomas, if somewhat grudgingly.5 

Another false start is made when might and right are set in 
profound opposition. Of course men cannot be driven to morality; 
the inner act of the will cannot be coerced and behaviour cannot 
be forced and remain voluntary. Yet within limits what we do 
under the threat of what will happen if we act otherwise must be 
counted as what we do freely. The merchant who jettisons his 
goods to lighten the ship is in fact choosing his own safety: that 
is his voluntarium simpliciter. So also with sin: few seek to disown 
God but, in preferring an attraction which cannot be reconciled 
with his friendship, that in fact is our choice, however reluctant.® 
The man who avoids crime because of the penalty attached may 
not be ‘lawful’ in the noblest sense of the term, but at least he is 
law-abiding, which is not for a moralist to sneeze at. The law has 
been a success and the man himself deserves some credit, for a 
healthy fear of the consequences belongs to virtue and only 
abjectly servile fear is vice.” 


ii 

We pass now from the personal equilibrium of freedom in the 
face of fears to the powers of the community to engender them. Jf 
society has the right to pass judgment, has it also the right to use the 
weapon of the law to enforce it? 

Obedience is the response to a command, not a counsel. Law 
commands; it does not submit recommendations.8 Consequently 
it must be able to see that they are carried out. If its authority is 
to be effective human law must be able to enforce its object on the 
spot, for its time is short and it cannot aspire to the patience of 
eternal providence. Nor is its operation so pervasive, for it can 
judge only according to the outward appearance. Only God trieth 
the hearts and the reins, and his law alone: can make the final 
adjustment of justice—if it is justice we want, not mercy.? Happily 
for us the Gospel Law sweeps past all codes and all renderings of 
what is due.10 


* 2a-2ae. Iviii, 5, 6; xlvii, 10-12; ‘xlvii, 1; 1, 1-2; la-2ae. xcv, 1, 2. 
5 Nicomachean Ethics, 1129b19; 2a-2ae. xlvii, 10 3d a; la-2ae. xcvi, 3. 
® Ja-2ae. vi, 5, 6; Ixxv, 3; lxxviili, 1. 
7 1a-2ae. xcii, 1 ad 3; 2a-2ae. xix, 4. 
8 2a-2ae. civ, 2, 5; la-2ae. xcii, 2 ad 2. 
® 1a-2ae. c, 9. 
1° Ja-2ae. cvi, 1, 2; cviii, 1, 2; la. xxi, 4. 
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We cannot make windows into men’s souls, said Queen Eliza- 
beth, though some of her Catholic subjects may have felt that she 
tried to knock a few squints. Human law does not reach the pro- 
fundities. Though its procedure is properly invested with solemnity 
and some of its occasions are sufficiently harrowing, it is well to 
keep a sense of proportion; neither guilty nor not guilty are 
verdicts for or against a stain on the soul, imprisonment is not an 
excommunication from the City of God, the capital penalty is not 
a final doom. The dignity of human law is that of the plain life of 
men in this world; it deals with ordinary morals between ordinary 
birth and ordinary death; its features are those not of a goddess 
but a composite of those of the jury. In the words of the expressive 
bull, deep down it is shallow. We can learn from the men of the 
Middle Ages, about whom it is difficult to decide which was the 
stronger, their feeling for legality or their resilience against the 
armour of temporal and spiritual power. St Thomas’s reverence 
for law is manifest; so too is his care to keep it to the maintenance 
of a workaday social decency, without intrusion into personal 
privacy. Later centuries went further; at first rather bluntly— 
Spanish inquisitors with their formal documents of recantation, 
Puritan divines with their badgerings for repentance on the 
scaffold—and later more insidiously by brainwashing and 
injecting more remorse for failure to toe the party-line than the 
most thunderous Christian missioner ever demanded for sin. 

So then the economy of law is not unbounded. It can ensure that 
we pay our debts of justice; it cannot turn us into upright charac- 
ters. This does not mean that it calls merely for a show of con- 
formity, a sort of hypocrisy, for, like education and medicine, it is 
charged with purpose beyond its ability to establish, namely the 
good life in the full sense of the term. Yet its immediate task is 
fulfilled when certain preliminaries are observed, prima initia, St 
Thomas calls them. These are what it prescribes, the seeding 
rather than the flowering of virtue. Finis praecepti non cadit sub 
lege, so runs the adage, the purpose of a precept is not enclosed 
in the law. Hence the legislator should not push the prohibition 
of every vice or prescribe the full performance of every virtue.11 

It does not follow that the content of the law is non-moral. 
Certainly morality turns on what lies deep within our minds and 
will, our relationships to the ends of life, but it is not confined 
there but flows into our external behaviour. And, what is more, 


11 Ja-2ae. xcii, 1; xcvi, 2, 3. Commentary III Sentences, xxxvii, 1-3. T. Gilby, 
Principalit and Polity. London, 1958. The Political ‘ete of Thomas 
Aquinas. Chicago, 1959, vi, 2. The Limits to 
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our external behaviour enters into its composition.!2 One wonders 
where the disjunction of the outward man from the inward has 
done most harm, in mysticism with the dualism of spirit and body, 
in metaphysics with the barrier between intelligence and sense 
or noumenon and phenomenon, or in the social disciplines with 
the split between the moral and the legal. Of course there is a valid 
formal distinction between what is commanded by human law 
and higher ideals, but it is not as though they were things apart; 
they represent different moments in what should be a continuous 
progression from initial to perfect virtue.!3 Sir Patrick remarks 
that a complete separation of crime from sin would not be good 
for the moral law and might be disastrous for the criminal law: 
one recalls the insouciance of people otherwise devout with 
regard to civil decencies, and the contempt which law incurs when 
it tries to maintain and enlarge itself merely from its own re- 
sources. 


Ill 

The community, then, arms itself with law to protect its moral 
judgments. Ought it to use that weapon in all cases or only in some; 
and if only in some, on what principles should it distinguish? The 
answer to the first part of the question has already been antici- 
pated ; it remains to consider why the criminal law should confine 
itself to some offences against good morals while leaving others 
untouched. 

The simplest reply is that the State proceeds against certain 
acts not because they are morally wrong but because they strike at 
the integrity of the community and the safety of its members. Its 
instinct of self-preservation cannot tolerate rebellion, though 
afterwards men of good will may pronounce that the grounds for 
it were justified. Or, on less revolutionary occasions, it will react 
energetically to threats against property or the current economic 
organization without entering into the profounder proprieties. 
All of which goes to show, it is urged, that-the modern State as 
conceived by the liberal culture of the West is unconcerned with 
ethics as such, but merely with those fringes of it which touch the 
protection of the community and its individual members. 

But is this true, either in fact or in theory? Do morals occupy a 
private enclosure within the scene of politics, and can they be 
treated as what a man does with his solitariness while for the rest 
he renders to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s? High moralists 


12 Ja-2ae. xx, 1-4, 6. 
18 Ja-2ae. Ixiii, 1; Ixvi, 1, 2. 
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and Christians alike may have beaten the retreat before the 
growing might of Leviathan, yet it is significant that on the reli- 
gious wing of Liberalism the Evangelical Movement pressed 
successfully forward for social reforms and the Nonconformist 
Conscience did more than make empty gestures of defiance at the 
weight of legislation opposed to it. St Thomas allowed that to 
some extent politics proceeded autonomously according to its own 
needs and that the civil law was not simply an extension or expli- 
cation of the moral law; all the same it was no part of his intention 
that either religion or morals should vacate the ground of public 
life to secularism.14 Whatever a man does he is always aliquid 
civitatis et aliquid Dei, and the two cannot be separated as though 
they were of quite different categories, like chalk and cheese.!5 

Sir Patrick, too, is critical of attempts to define the function of 
the criminal law with no reference to the moral law and merely 
in terms of the smooth running of the community and of shielding 
those who are specially vulnerable against exploitation and 
corruption. He cites instances where it condemns acts done in 
private and against the will of nobody concerned; it does not 
permit the consent or even the request of the victim of an assault 
to be used as a defence; it treats euthanasia, attempted suicide, 
abortion, and incest between brother and sister as specific crimes, 
and though some of us may hold that on these points it should be 
reformed, it is not necessarily because we hold that the law can 
make no stand on moral rights. The community requires certain 
standards to be upheld, and there are many cases where the main 
function of its criminal law is to enforce the maintenance of 
principles regarded as essential, for instance, the sanctity of 
human life, and not to promote the welfare of the people involved. 

He remembers also that although there is much immorality 
which is not punished by law, there is none which is condoned. He 
goes so far as to say that he can set no theoretical limits to the 
powers of the State to legislate against immorality—presumably, 
that is, within the ambit of what it can see—for can we build a 
wall between private conduct and public interest? “You may argue 
that if a man’s sins affect only himself it cannot be the concern of 
society. If he chooses to get drunk every night in the privacy of his 
own house, is anyone except himself the worse for it? But suppose 
a quarter or a half of the population got drunk every night, what 
sort of society would it be? 

All the same he proposes four practical and elastic principles 


14 T, Gilby: Op. cit. vi, 1. ‘Law-Making as Art.’ 
15 Ja-2ae. xliv, 3 ad 2; xcii, 1 ad 3. 
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to restrain the State from trespassing. The first and chief of these 
is that there should be toleration of the maximum individual 
freedom consistent with the integrity of the community: it cannot 
be said, he adds, that it runs all through the criminal law. There is 
no illogicality here, for rights in theory are not always oughts in 
practice. Aristotle and St Thomas recognized that half the dialectic 
of morals and politics was an improvisation in a world of con- 
tingent facts, and that its conclusions could not be wholly 
resolved into a fixed pattern: where law seems to conflict with 
freedom there freedom should be given the benefit of the 
doubt.16 

Political prudence must decide when the limit is reached of what 
is tolerable. The dislike of the majority is not the test; the practice 
must excite genuine and deeply-felt reprobation. This is a bad 
master but a useful guide, for not everything can be tolerated and 
there are quasi-instinctive motions of honour and shame which 
rational morals, political association, and legislation must em- 
brace.!7 Yet emotions of disgust and moral indignation have to be 
governed as much by fortitude as lust by temperance. Hurting 
for hurting’s sake is never right, even when it is hurting back; 
there is nothing to be said for outrage-mongering or macarthyism; 
to vindicate is to not be vindictive, and human punishment can 
be justified only by the good effects it seeks to obtain.18 

It is a question of tolerance, not approval. Thus, except during 
puritanical interludes, fornication has been regarded as a weakness 
which the law may keep within bounds but cannot root out, 
whereas other practices are felt to be so abominable that their 
mere presence is an offence, and then by deliberate judgment the 
law attempts to suppress them. Toleration varies according to 
period and region; usury and heresy were abhorrent to the 
medievals, nowadays cruelty to animals is certainly beyond the 
limit, perhaps the daubing of swastikas on walls. The position 
of homosexuality is not so certain, hence the value of investiga- 
tions such as those conducted by the Wolfenden Committee. To 
some the practice does not seem so gravely injurious as the sort of 
adultery that breaks up marriages. But, and this is Sir Patrick’s 
second principle of limitation, the law should be in no hurry to 
follow, still less to forestall, every shift of toleration, otherwise 
it will lose the backing of controlled anger which it needs, however 
cold-blooded its own proper processes. St Thomas speaks of the 


16 29-2ae. Ix, 4. 
17 2a-2ae. ci, 1 1-3; cxliv, 1, 2; - 1. Commentary on the Ethics, viii, 1. 
18 Ja-2ae. xlvi, 7. 2a-2ae. cviii, 1. 
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law’s need to maintain custom even at the cost of immediate 
amelioration.19 

The third principle of limitation, that as far as possible privacy 
should be respected, depends more on the moderation of rulers 
and judges than on a written charter. When there is true civilitas 
and men are citizens rather than subjects, then the moral convic- 
tion of the community will put the right to privacy in the balance 
against the right of the State to enforce its laws. Telephone- 
tapping and interference with the mails are regarded with general 
disfavour; correspondingly the Home Office has formulated rules 
governing the exercise of its undoubted power in these matters. 

Finally, and this is the fourth principle of limitation, the law 
should not overshoot the mark. It should not directly aim at a 
high ideal of perfection, but at the common ordinary decencies 
within reach. It tells us not how we ought to behave in all respects, 
but what will happen to us if we do not behave in some respects. 
Its level is that of the community, in which the majority of persons 
are far from saints, and it deals with the evil deeds from which 
they can be expected to abstain.20 

Some early reports of Sir Patrick’s lecture gave the impression 
that he had protested almost blimpishly against the current 
mixture of legal positivism and reforming humanism; he has been 
attacked for not discussing what lay outside the scope of his 
lecture, namely, how we can tell which group sentiments of 
morality are dignified or even decent. If he is read as carefully as 
he argues, it will be perceived that he neither sets overmuch store 
on moral indignation, nor equates crime and sin, nor would have 
the law expanded from a set of extra-legal principles. What he 
does in effect is to criticize some inferences drawn from an 
artificial separation of the legal from the moral, sometimes 
identified as the public and the private respectively. He is aware 
that without good morals good law is never safe. Possibly his 
feelings are stronger than St Thomas’s that the criminal law 
should vindicate an outrage committed against the community, 
possibly his penological mood is less utilitarian, but they stand 
shoulder to shoulder in displaying the glint of nice distinctions to 
defend the singleness of human life, personal, social, religious, 
political, and legal, against compartition. 


19 Ja-2ae. xcvii, 2. 
2° Ja-2ae. xcvi, 2. 
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THE IRISH IN ENGLAND 
JOHN FITZSIMONS 


ROM the beginning of the eighteenth century there has been 

a steady trickle of immigrants from Ireland! to Britain, so 

that by 1841 there were about 300,000 Irish-born men and 
women living in the country. Then, in 1846-7, came the failure of 
the potato crop in Ireland, and famine stalked the land. The 
immediate result was that the flow of immigrants became a flood. 
By 1851 the figure for England and Wales had risen to 500,000, 
and ten years later it had increased to over 800,000. 

The vast majority of these immigrants had landed at Liverpool 
and then fanned out through the mining districts of south Lanca- 
shire to the cotton towns of east Lancashire, on to the woollen 
mills of Yorkshire, south to the industrial Midlands and London, 
or north to the coalfields on the north-east coast and Tyneside. 
At first they presented problems not unlike those of the Diaspora 
in Germany at the present day. They arrived in areas where there 
was little or no provision for Catholic worship, where the Catholics 
(what few of them remained) were emerging from three centuries 
in the catacombs, and where there was a great dearth of clergy. 
In the early days many thousands were lost to the faith due to their 
lack of opportunity to practise. For example, it has been estimated 
that had there been sufficient clergy the population of industrial 
Yorkshire would have been more than half Catholic instead of 
less than the third that it is at present. 

These immigrants, living in frightful slums and hovels, provided 
the unskilled labour for the growing industrial towns and cities 
and, under the direction of clergy who joined them from their 
native land, began to build churches and chapels, thereby setting 
a demographic pattern of Catholicism that has endured to this 
day. The great flood of immigrants was contemporaneous with 
the Oxford Movement of Newman and his friends but, as Bishop 
Ward wrote, it ‘affected the future of Catholicism in this country 
more even than the Oxford Movement, for it was the influx of the 
Irish in 1846 and the following years that made our congregations 
what they are and led to the multiplication of missions’. 

From the turn of the century more and more of the Irish 


1 Throughout this article, Ireland, unless otherwise stated, is to be taken to 
mean the Irish Republic and Northern Ireland, i.e. the twenty-six counties 
of which the administrative metropolis is Dublin, and six out of the nine 
counties of Ulster of which the administrative capital is Belfast. 
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emigrants went further afield, to Canada, Australia and the 
United States, to the extent that in the first half of the present 
century there were more Irish-born residents in the U.S.A. than in 
Britain. Then, in the middle ’thirties, for a complexity of reasons 
of which the depression in the U.S.A. was one of the most 
important, the stream was again diverted to Britain. Throughout 
the war period there was no emigration overseas and thousands 
began to flock into the war industries in this country. It is im- 
possible to obtain exact figures, but in the years 1939-46 nearly a 
quarter of a million Irish came to Britain. “Between 1947 and 
1951’, writes the Director of the Newman Demographic Survey, 
‘the net movement averaged 16,000 a year and the 1951 census 
found almost 640,000 Irish-born in England and Wales. But the 
really heavy movement has come since the last census, and has 
accordingly attracted less notice: in no year since 1951 has the net 
movement been less than 28,000, and the economic boom of 
1957 brought a net influx of almost a thousand a week, un- 
precedented since the Famine years. The slight industrial recession 
reduced this to 32,000 in 1958.2 He concludes that it is reasonable 
to estimate that the Irish-born population of England and Wales 
is 900,000. For the first time for more than fifty years there are 
more Irish-born people in England than in the U.S.A. and the 
total is the highest ever recorded, surpassing the previous high- 
water mark of 1861. 

The geographical distribution of this second great wave of 
immigrants is not at all the same as the previous one of a hundred 
years earlier. In the latter the majority of the newcomers tended 
to remain in the industrial north, especially in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. In the Catholic body it is the second and third genera- 
tions of their descendants who form the backbone of the Church 
in England. But now the pattern is changing, chiefly through the 
changes in the location of industry, with the many light industries 
in and around London, and the development of light and heavy 
engineering in the Midlands. One-third of the Irish in Britain are 
now concentrated in London and South-West England; the 
Midlands claim about 100,000, while North-West England now 
comes only third with about 80,000. There are no exact statistics 
for the number of Catholics in Britain but it would seem that 
something like one in five of the Catholic population was born in 
Ireland. This is significant, because it means that characteristics 
which have been inherited from the earlier immigrants will be 
accepted and confirmed by the impact of the second wave. 


® The Tablet, August 15, 1959, p. 692. 
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Owing to the controls that were imposed during the war, it is 
possible to have some idea of the provenance of the immigrants. 
Thus, 68 per cent of those who came to England between 1943 and 
1951 were from rural areas, but (repeating the pattern of last 
century) almost all of them settled in the towns and cities. The 
men were mostly unskilled labourers; the women, mostly under 
twenty-five years of age, came to work as nurses, domestic 
servants, or in hotels and factories. English hospitals advertise 
continually in Irish newspapers for girls who are willing to be 
trained in English hospitals, with the result that there is scarcely a 
large hospital anywhere in England which has not its quota of 
Irish nurses. More than half the hospital nurses in Britain are 
Catholics, and of these 75 per cent are Irish-born. Factories 
advertise, too, and there are even firms which maintain employ- 
ment offices in Dublin. The tendency among the gifls is to end up 
in factories, although originally they may have come to England 
for domestic or hotel service; and there are many who, coming 
in the first instance to hospitals, find the hours, wages and freedom 
of factories preferable to nursing. Very few recruits come to the 
professions from Ireland now, though this was not the case forty 
years ago. Then, many cultivated Irishmen were to be found in the 
Civil Service and the Law, some of them rising to high eminence. 
In latter years the medical profession is the only one that contains 
a large number of Irishmen, because the majority of those who 
qualify in Ireland must seek a livelihood abroad. It has been said 
that without them the National Health Service would be unable 
to function. 

The continuing housing crisis has forced many of the Irish 
immigrants into living conditions which, while not perhaps as 
dreadful as the previous century, are still far from satisfactory. 
They fall an easy prey to unscrupulous landlords who exploit 
them in almost unimaginable ways. Several years ago the Y.C.W. 
in Birmingham made an enquiry into the living conditions of the 
50,000 Irish workers in that city. They found examples of as many 
as fifteen young men being herded into one room. ‘The bulk of 
the Irish’, says their report, ‘is to be found living in the inner and 
central housing rings of the city, which are in the main fifty to a 
hundred years old. Approximately fifty per cent live in groups of 
between fifteen and twenty—sometimes as many as fifty living 
together. A characteristic is the idea of keeping together—often 
they sacrifice comfort in good lodgings in order to live together 
in a group. . . . Their living quarters are grossly overcrowded, 
ill-kept, dirty, and the cost exorbitant.’ One result has been the 
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increasing number who have to go into sanatoria with tuberculosis 
or into hospitals with gastric ulcers. The problem is increased by 
the new immigrants, who tend to go to the same places, for (as the 
Commission on Emigration noted in its Report)3 ‘recent emigra- 
tion to Great Britain is building up centres of attraction in that 
country’. Despite overcrowding and bad living conditions, the 
flow of new arrivals continues unabated because, as the Com- 
mission says, ‘Emigration of some members of the family has 
almost become part of the established custom of the people in 
certain areas—a part of the generally accepted pattern of life’. 

There was a time, not very long ago, when Catholicism in some 
parts of England was so closely identified with the Irish that a 
convert to Catholicism was referred to discourteously as having 
‘gone Irish’. By the time of the outbreak of the Second World 
War assimilation had progressed and, apart from sporadic out- 
breaks of bigotry in Liverpool and Glasgow, Catholic had ceased 
to be synonymous with Irish. The stage Irishman, that butt of the 
minor dramatist, was disappearing from the theatre and, perhaps 
because of the large number of Catholics throughout the Common- 
wealth, the loyalty or ‘Englishness’ of Catholics was seldom 
questioned. Another, not so happy, fact was that, because of 
falling away in previous generations, an Irish name by no means 
always meant that the bearer was a Catholic, nor even that his 
parents had been Catholics. 

But what of the half-million Irish who have entered the country 
since 1939? Their religion and their national pride, for good 
historical reasons, are very much interwoven. So it will be found 
that those who cling to the one will cling to the other too. There 
are certain parishes, both in London and in Birmingham, which 
(partly because of their geographical position and partly because 
of the Irish clergy who staff them) tend to be the focus of Irish 
Sunday Mass attendance. Outside these churches Irish weekly 
papers are sold and in their profusion greatly outnumber the 
English papers. Apart from these papers there are Irish clubs— 
some of them begun by Communists for their own purposes— 
and regional associations, grouping together those who come from 
the same county in Ireland. 

But clubs and parishes touch no more than a small minority of 
possible members. Nor can one say that a large number of them 
are politically minded. There exists an organization called the 
Anti-Partition League whose purpose is to protest against the 


3 Report of the Commission on Emigration and other Population Problems. 
Dublin, 1954. 
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separation of the six counties of Northern Ireland under a separate 
government in Belfast. Not many of this new generation of immi- 
grants are involved in this, and the work is left to the professional 
exiles, who are sometimes separated from Ireland by two or three 
generations. Most of these newcomers exist in a strange limbo 
where they have not been assimilated into their English sur- 
roundings, still look on Ireland as ‘home’ and yet have no inten- 
tion of returning there until the Irish economy can provide them 
with as good a living as they find in England. They will probably 
never be assimilated, and it will be left to their children and their 
children’s children, as in the last century, to settle down and 
belong. 

Obviously such a large influx, coming as it does from a country 
which is almost entirely Catholic,4 must make some mark on the 
Catholicism of England. Already the face of Catholicism has 
been moulded to a large extent by the Irish Catholics of the last 
century. (It should be clear that I am here speaking of ordinary 
parochial life, not of the intellectual and literary Catholic life 
which unhappily is so far removed from it.) The first and most 
important point to make is that the enormous accession to the 
Catholic body in the past twenty years is not reflected in the 
official statistics. If one makes allowances for the number of 
European refugees (nearly 200,000 of whom are nominally 
Catholics) and for the regular leakage, the Catholic population 
has not increased as it should. One reason may be that so many 
Irish Catholics, in big cities like London and Birmingham, are 
continually on the move in an attempt to find some place which 
will combine being with friends, a minimum of comfort, reason- 
able rent, and proximity to their piace of work. As a result the 
parish clergy rarely catch up with them. Recently however their 
presence has been reflected in marriage statistics: an analysis of 
the marriage records of the Archdiocese of Westminster carried 
out by the Newman Demographic Survey in 1955 showed that 
52 per cent of Catholics marrying in the period 1948-54 had been 
born in Ireland. It is difficult to generalize about their religious 
practice, but it seems to be true that many of them, once the 
support of their community is removed and they are no longer 
subject to social pressure to conform, do tend to become extremely 
slack in their attendance at Mass and the sacraments. (Saturday 
and Sunday work, too, take their toll of the lukewarm.) Both the 


* For the purposes of this essay I have disregarded the small proportion of 
non-Catholics included in the figures of i immigrants. It is more than likely, 
given the hidden and at times open persecution of Catholics in Ulster, that 
most of the immigrants from there are Catholics too. 
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Irish and the English bishops have been conscious of this, and 
through their efforts regular missions are preached for the Irish 
in all the large centres of population by a team of members of 
religious orders from Ireland. 

The faith which the first wave of immigrants brought with 
them a hundred years ago was sturdy and simple. It was built up 
round the Mass and the Rosary and a devotion to their clergy at 
times not untinged with reverential awe. It was a tenacious faith, 
the kind which had survived persecution for centuries and which, 
perhaps for that very reason, was more individualist than com- 
munitarian. Hell was to be feared, heaven sought and the clergy 
obeyed. That was all they knew and, they felt, all that they needed 
to know. It was the kind of faith too that lent itself to incrustations 
of private devotions which might at times seem near to super- 
stition. Indeed, survivals of pre-Christian beliefs still lingered 
among some of them. For the most part they were of peasant 
stock, and Christianity had not wholly, in all cases, dispelled the 
subconscious faith in fertility rites, the ‘little people’ and dark 
other-worldly forces. 

Against such a background, it is easy to understand the |»te 
start and slow progress of the liturgical movement in this country. 
The people’s religion has been firmly wedded to the silent Low 
Mass, at which they are onlookers, and to Rosary, Sermon and 
Benediction in the evening. There is not even a good tradition of 
hymn-singing—the commonly sung hymn to St Patrick provides 
an obvious proof of lack of interest. It cannot be said that the 
latest arrivals will bring with them any great demand for liturgical 
progress, for Ireland is, if anything, even further behind the times 
in this matter than England. 

This sense of community is lacking too in other matters. It 
is a remarkable fact that in the struggle for the recognition of the 
trade unions in the late nineteenth century, despite the large 
number of Irish Catholics engaged in industry, none of them ever 
achieved any eminence as a leader. Among the new immigrants 
there is no interest in trade unions, or if there is it is antipathetic. 
Many of them refuse to join, repeating the parrot-cry that the 
unions are dominated by Communists. This lack of interest was 
so striking some years ago at one of the biggest car factories in 
England that appeal was made to a Catholic prominent in social 
action. He produced a leaflet with pictures of the Popes from Leo 
XIII onwards, and quotations from their exhortations to workers 
to join their unions. It was only then that the Irish workers con- 
sented to become members. In another factory, in Birmingham, 
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their refusal to join the union caused many others to resign, on 
the grounds that the Irish received the same benefits, wage 
increases, etc.: the result has been that unity among the workers 
has been broken and the Communists have moved into key 
positions. This lack of militancy, disregard of solidarity, and 
willingness to accept any kind of conditions does not cause much 
unrest now, in a time of full employment, but if a slump came it 
might very well cause grave disturbances, and have reactions very 
unfavourable to Catholics. 

In politics the story is rather different. The majority, anything 
from sixty-five to seventy per cent, of Catholics in the large 
cities vote Labour. This provides one of the greatest anomalies 
in the Catholic life of England: a fundamental contrast between 
the Catholic working class, almost wholly Irish in origin, which 
votes Labour, and the largely English minority which controls the 
Catholic Press and organs of propaganda and which is Con- 
servative. An acute American observer has pointed out that the 
‘social and political division of the Catholics in England has 
prevented the formulation of generally acceptable social and 
political programmes’. There is thus a gulf between the views and 
opinions of those who should be the leading Catholic laymen and 
the vast mass of the Catholic proletarian voters. The editor of 
The Tablet expressed this in a somewhat contemptuous judgment 
when he wrote, as recently as 1949, that the ‘Glasgow and Liver- 
pool Irish are not voting to express any Catholic social philo- 
sophy’. In that phrase is summed up a great deal of the tension 
and strain which lies below the surface of English Catholicism. 
Not all English Catholics were happy a century ago when ‘hey 
saw their religion becoming more and more that of the ser~ants’ 
quarters and of the slums of the great cities. Even today some of 
them look on the Irish as second-class members of the Church 
who, alas, do not always know their own place. On crucial 
matters like the defence of Catholic schools and of the rights of the 
family the Catholic body stands together, but. in other matters its 
influence will not be great until it achieves a much greater internal 
coherence. 

The official Commission already referred to pointed out in its 
Report that ‘the majority of the emigrants are young and in- 
experienced and have lived comparatively sheltered lives before 
emigrating. An abrupt change to a new environment, lacking the 
discipline and restraint of home surroundings and the vigilance 
of parents, constitutes in itself a real danger. In receipt of relatively 
large earnings to which they are unaccustomed, and often living 
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in crowded hostels and lodging-houses, they may succumb to the 
temptations of city life.’ The Commission did in fact make a 
limited survey in Britain, which established ‘the fact that while 
moral and religious deterioration among emigrants may not be 
very extensive and may indeed affect only a small percentage of 
the many thousands of emigrants, nevertheless, the number of 
such cases was sufficient to be disturbing and to merit attention’. 

It is obviously a minority which will earn a bad name for the 
rest. Thus in some centres where there are a large number of 
Irishmen, something like fifty per cent of the ‘drunk and dis- 
orderly’ cases on Saturday and Monday morning will be young 
Irishmen, sometimes mere youths of sixteen and seventeen. In 
fact, the marvel is that many more do not get into trouble, for 
their lodgings are unattractive, and in many cases they are not 
allowed to stay in after their evening meal, and so must roam the 
streets or go to public-houses. 

Another aspect of the moral problem is the number of un- 
married mothers who come to England. ‘Many unmarried 
mothers’, the Commission reports, ‘find it preferable, for one 
reason or another, to emigrate rather than face all the circum- 
stances of an illegitimate pregnancy and confinement in this 
country. ... We suggest that the question of the welfare and care 
of unmarried mothers and the children should be fully examined 
. . . 8o that problems relating to illegitimacy in the Twenty-Six 
Counties might be dealt with fully in our own country, instead of 
partly in Great Britain as at present.’ In one year recently the 
number of Irish unmarried mothers dealt with by Catholic diocesan 
organizations in Great Britain was 250. The total figure was 
probab’» twice this number, and should be compared with the 
average for Eire, which is about 2,000 a year. 

One member of the Commission disagreed with the emphasis 
given to this matter in the Report, but said that the existing moral 
dangers ‘call for a great deal more instruction than our young 
people receive before they emigrate’. This preparation, both in 
religious instruction and in moral ideas, would be designed to help 
them to withstand the pressures of a modern city in Great Britain, 
where Christian standards have so largely lapsed. 

The solution to the problem is not easy. When children are at 
school—even towards the end of their schooldays—it is impossible 
to say which of them is going to emigrate in two, five, six, or even 
ten years’ time. Children who are going to spend their days in a 
Catholic country, where the level of religious practice is extremely 
high (and the social pressures to conform are correspondingly 
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strong), and where the moral standards are Christian—such 
children will need a very different type of instruction from that 
given to those who are to go abroad to a country largely pagan in 
outlook. The problem is far from being solved, but the right 
questions are being asked and steps taken to come to grips with it. 

When the thousands upon thousands of Irish people began to 
pour into England during and after the famine in Ireland, the 
modest resources, both in clergy and in churches, of English 
Catholicism were quite unable to cope with their spiritual needs. 
In the whole country there were not many more than 700 priests 
engaged in the pastoral ministry. When the Hierarchy was restored 
and dioceses established in 1850, there were 800 priests, of whom 
150 were in Lancashire, sixty-nine in Yorkshire and seventy-two 
in metropolitan London. In an article on the Irish in London, an 
anonymous writer in The Rambler for April 1851 declared, ‘Ten 
times the number of clergy that we now possess, with a pro- 
portionate number of additional churches, would scarcely suffice 
for the ever increasing necessities of Catholic London’. Gradually 
more and more priests came from Ireland, until in 1870 there were 
2,000 at work. This phenomenal increase in twenty years was due 
almost entirely to those who came from the Irish seminaries and 
went to work in the industrial cities and towns where their 
fellow-countrymen languished for the lack of their ministrations. 
Thus the urban Catholicism which grew up was made up of 
immigrants ministered to very largely by Irish priests. This was 
inevitable, for the strongholds of Catholicism in the eighteenth 
century had been mainly rural, grouped round private chapels 
supported by the old land-owning families. Their Catholicism, 
both in externals and in spirit, had little in common with that of 
the newcomers, nor did the influx of the Oxford converts (apart 
from the Italianate devotions and influence of Father Faber) 
change the characteristics of their piety. The faith of the first and 
second generations of the Irish who formed the bulk of the 
Catholic body in England was dictated by the spirit which their 
clergy brought with them. 

Their teaching had a strong moralistic tinge, for they came from 
seminaries which had been much influenced by the Jansenism 
of the French seminaries. Many of their flock were illiterate— 
it was not until 1870 that local government authorities in England 
were given powers to make attendance at school compulsory— 
and were ruled by moral exhortation. The Law, not the Prophets, 
was their staple spiritual diet. If the clergy were hard on their 
people, they were hard on themselves too, and many of them were 
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cast in the heroic mould. Let one example suffice. During the 
typhus epidemic in Liverpool in 1847 ten priests, of whom half 
were from Ireland, died through their untiring work for the 
sick and the dying. Moreover, the chief need was for schools and 
churches, and these pioneer clergy had to be practical men, 
planners and builders—and the buildings had to be paid for by the 
pennies of the poor. They did pay, and generously, but for the 
clergy there was the continual grind of raising the money and 
administering it. 

The attitude of the clergy to their flock was frequently authori- 
tarian, and the laity at times felt themselves ruled by stern, un- 
bending tyrants. This was at the opposite pole from the position 
of many of the Catholic clergy before 1850. They were chaplains 
to the ‘old Catholics’, who sometimes considered them as high- 
grade servants and treated them as such. 

The flock in the nineteenth century was not resentful of the 
way it was ruled, partly because this attitude was what it had 
been used to in Ireland, and partly because of a great love of and 
respect for the priesthood. But difficulties have since arisen through 
the spread of higher education, particularly since the beginning 
of this century. Those who have had a grammar school education 
and who have perhaps developed a heightened sense of personal 
responsibility do not readily accept an authoritarian form of 
leadership. Of course, this does not necessarily imply a dis- 
inclination to accept authority, especially in matters of doctrine, 
but a resentment at being treated in an authoritarian way. The 
latest wave of immigrants for the past fifteen years stili accept the 
domineering attitude of some of their clergy, but their acceptance 
is now coloured by a mild and half-unconscious anti-clericalism. 

Among the Irish clergy who came to England in the nineteenth 
century were many cultivated and scholarly men, who, despite 
the physical grind of their ministry, managed to preserve their 
scholarly habit of mind. At that time England was the principal 
country to which the surplus Irish clergy came, but in these days 
there are other mission fields which claim a large number: the 
United States and the foreign missions. This widening of scope 
has had its effect on the quality of the clergy coming to dioceses in 
England: they have not the same intellectual interests, and their 
conservative training has been such as to make them seem at times 
suspicious of intellectual pursuits, if not even anti-intellectual. 
When some new idea is adopted, the motive—indeed, the laudable 
motive—for its adoption is more often its apostolic value than 
intellectual conviction of its merits. 
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The background of these clergy is rural, as was that of their 
predecessors in the nineteenth century, and so, before their arrival 
in England, they had little actual familiarity with the problems of 
industrialism. The social apostolate in terms of a struggle for 
social justice receives from most of them no more than notional 
assent, although they have no equals in works of practical charity. 
Coming from an environment where justice has been interpreted 
for centuries in terms of throwing off England’s yoke, combating 
the absentee landlords and getting a high price for their cattle, 
they do not take easily to the idea of a radical reconstruction of 
capitalist society. There is a tendency to retreat into ‘angelism’, 
to see as the chief merit of man the penitential acceptance of the 
ills of this world. There is something of the professional exile in 
the heart of every Irishmen abroad, and this can lead to a con- 
fusion between the exiled sons of Kathleen na Houlihan and the 
exsules filii Hevae. As for the liturgical revival, it is probably true 
to say that despite the exhortations of the English hierarchy it 
will not become a great popular movement until it has already 
taken a firm hold in Ireland, and so become part of the ethos of 
Catholicism which the Irish clergy bring with them to their work 
in England. For the Irish clergy still form a large proportion of 
the total engaged in every diocese; even in a diocese with its own 
major and minor seminary it is as high as thirty per cent, while 
elsewhere it may well be half or more than half. 

In the eyes of most Irishmen, the Church of England is 
associated with the ascendancy and the old unhappy days of 
persecution. Consequently, for the Irish clergy in England there 
is a temptation to be impatient with the clergy of the Established 
Church, to be a little dubious about their sincerity, perhaps even 
to be intolerant of their efforts. The problem of reunion is seen 
in black-and-white terms of submission to Rome, without 
sufficient account being taken of the psychological factors or of 
the necessity, without compromising in principles, of showing 
unfailing charity and understanding. 

Although Ireland has supplied so many clergy to England in the 
past hundred years, the Irish have not been proportionately 
represented on the Bench of Bishops. In the hundred and ten 
years since the restoration of the Hierarchy, there have been no 
more than eight bishops who were born in Ireland, and even 
some of these had received their seminary training in England. 
At the time of the restoration in 1850 there was no bishop of 
Irish origin, and there was none until sixteen years later. From 
that time onwards there has always been at least one Irish-born 
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bishop—for some periods as many as three—until 1936. Now, 
with one exception, all the bishops of England (i.e. excluding 
Wales and Scotland) are of English origin, and the sequence which 
lasted ninety years has been broken. 

What of the future? It is impossible to say whether the emi- 
gration of Irish men and women will continue at the same rate 
as in the past ten years. The Irish Government is concerned 
about this drain on its population, and is taking measures to 
induce its young people to remain. A great deal, too, depends on 
the economic future of Great Britain, whether it will be able to 
preserve its position ii world markets and so maintain full 
employment and its high standard of living. (Incidentally, there 
is the anomaly that while thousands of Irish are coming to Eng- 
land, thousands of English people are emigrating to Canada and 
Australia.) We shall still need the help of Irish-born clergy for 
many years to come, and although there are signs of a decline 
in the recruitment for the diocesan clergy in Ireland, one may 
hope that they will still come as they have done for the last 
hundred years. At present, about one-third of the priests ordained 
in diocesan seminaries in Ireland come to England. 

It is unlikely that there will be any great changes in the charac- 
teristics of English Catholicism if the immigration continues. The 
solid core of practising Catholics is made up very largely of the 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren of the Irish men and 
women who came to England in the last century, who have become 
assimilated and who are now spread through all classes and all 
ranks in society. 

The question of the assimilation of this century’s immigrants 
presents another problem. Both by inclination and on account 
of the amenities provided for them, it would seem that their 
tendency was to remain apart from the life of the country, 
whether social or religious. In the short run this may seem an 
acceptable solution of the problems confronting them, but in the 
long run it may very well be mistaken. It postpones the movement 
towards inner coherence which is so necessary if the Church is to 
fulfil its missionary role in a largely de-Christianized England, 
and it is likely to perpetuate the legend that Catholicism is an 
Irish form of Christianity instead of the Universal Church of 
Christ. Without the Irish immigration of the nineteenth century, 
Catholicism in England, miracles apart, would still be the religion 
of a small and insignificant minority. Today its standard of 
practice, Mass attendance and reception of the sacraments will 
bear comparison with those of any country in Europe, and this is 
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largely due to the sturdy faith which the Irish pioneers handed on 
to their children. Their sacrifice has equipped England with 
thousands of churches, chapels and schools. (In the past hundred 
years the number of churches has been multiplied five times: the 
number of schools has increased from 350 in 1870 to well over 
2,000 today.) 

The new generation of immigrants presents a magnificent 
opportunity for the future: let us hope it will be grasped. 


Nore. This article is based on a contribution to Catholicisme Anglais 
(Editions du Cerf), of which an English edition is being prepared for early 
publication by Messrs Sheed and Ward. 


OXFORD PHILOSOPHY 
MICHAEL DUMMETT 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford 


R GELLNER’S now celebrated little book! is an attack 

on a philosophical school, centred in Oxford, called 

‘linguistic philosophy’; in assessing it we have therefore 
to ask, ‘Is there such a school?’ The idea that there is, of course, 
is not original to Gellner. Professor Flew, for example, has long 
proclaimed the existence of such a school, membership of which 
apparently depends upon nomination by Professor Flew. Now it is 
certainly the case that there was before the war an identifiable and 
self-conscious group of révoltés among the professional philo- 
sophers at Oxford: men like Austin, Ayer and Ryle, who had been 
variously influenced by Moore, the Logical Positivists and Witt- 
genstein, and who formed a common front against Joseph and 
Prichard. Their cohesion derived from the contemporary Oxford 
situation: they could not even then be said by themselves to form 
a school against any wider background than that of Oxford. 
This group was so successful that after the war it captured almost 
all the philosophical posts in the University. Victory attained, its 
cohesion fell away; apart from certain publicists like Flew, 
philosophers at Oxford ceased to think of themselves as belonging 
to any definite group or party. This may, of course, be an illusion, 
or, as Gellner appears to think, a deliberate pretence: we have 
still to ask whether there are any tenets to which all the members 
of this ‘school’, and only they, subscribe. 
1 Words and Things. By Ernest Gellner. (Victor Gollancz; 25s.) 
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Although Ayer was the only card-carrying member, the pre- 
dominant influence on the group before the war was the Logical 
Positivist movement. Wittgenstein’s ideas filtered through mostly 
at second hand, and Moore’s writings were, I think, more exploited 
than formative. After the war, with Ayer absent, Oxford philo- 
sophy took on a definite tinge of its own: the polemical attitude 
to other philosophy (‘metaphysics’) was dropped, and the cult of 
ordinary language set in. For this there were three main causes: 
the cvigizal influence of Austin; the lingering of the tradition 
which Prichard had represented; and the endemic disinclination 
from such activities as mathematical logic or the kind of system- 
building represented by Carnap’s Aufbau. Although Austin has 
been extremely influential, at no time has more than a very small 
number of philosophers accepted the pure doctrine which he has 
preached: the majority never formed anything so cohesive as a 
school, but rather, each in his own way, exhibited a general 
trend. Moreover, although this majority treat Wittgenstein with 
respect, he never very seriously influenced them, and the small 
group of his close followers have for the most part been 
hostile to the cult of ordinary language, as have Ayer and his 
followers. 

If, in this situation, one wished usefully to criticize present-day 
Oxford philosophy, one could do one of two things. One could 
make a very broad classification, say, of all those who would on 
the whole have sympathized with the original revolt in Oxford, 
or, perhaps, all those who have to some considerable extent been 
influenced by either Moore, the Logical Positivists, or Witt- 
genstein. This group would of course include many American as 
well as British philosophers, and also Ayer and, indeed, Gellner’s 
patron Lord Russell. It would, admittedly, be very hard to elicit 
presuppositions held in common by all the members of so hetero- 
geneous a group; but if, having done so, one could effectually 
criticize them, it would be all the more rewarding. Alternatively, 
one could, setting aside the close followers of Wittgenstein, of 
Ayer and of Austin, attempt to isolate the majority group at 
Oxford, and to characterize its doctrines. In doing this, one would 
have to take care to distinguish the philosophical beliefs now 
prevalent at Oxford from those prevalent twenty or even twelve 
years ago, since, as I have explained, the outlook has changed’ 
considerably from what it was before the war, when the Logical 
Positivist influence was at its height. This task would also be 
difficult, just because the majority forms no party every member 
of which has acknowledged certain tenets; so one would have to 
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document one’s ascriptions of doctrines to this majority by 
convincing quotations from their writings. 

Gellner has not attempted either of these tasks. Just as Professor 
Flew reserves the right to nominate to the party he conceives 
himself to lead, so Gellner reserves the right to nominate to the 
party he conceives himself to be attacking. I have been able to 
find only one principle lying behind these nominations. This is 
not, as one might expect, membership of the University of Oxford, 
for, although most of Gellner’s enemies are there, Wittgenstein 
was not, and had indeed a great contempt for its philosophers; 
rather, the qualification seems to be: being the object of Lord 
Russell’s hatred. Lord Russell has, indeed, reasonable grounds 
for hating Oxford: the older generation, such as Joseph and 
Cook-Wilson, made fools of themselves by treating him as a 
charlatan, and the new lot have displayed provincialism by their 
disrespect for mathematical logic. He has grounds, too, for 
hostility to Wittgenstein, whose behaviour towards his former 
teacher and friend was, it appears, ungrateful. But Lord Russell’s 
personal feelings make poor cement with which to build a 
philosophical school. 

As a serious piece of philosophical criticism, Gellner’s book is 
totally vitiated by his failure to distinguish between the different 
targets of his attack. He does indeed acknowledge that ‘linguistic 
philosophy’ is not Logical Positivism; but in fact he attributes to 
it ideas that were in vogue only during the early stages of the 
revolt, when the Logical Positivist influence was strong. Worse 
still, although he perceives a slightly different slant to the writings 
of the Wittgensteinian group, he seems quite unaware that 
Wittgenstein’s later philosophy is totally distinct both from 
Logical Positivism and from the ordinary-language movement. 
The hodge-podge of ideas, picked up from disparate sources, 
which Gellner attributes to the ‘school’ he has constructed is 
thus not only not attributable to all members of it, but not 
even, taken as a whole, attributable to any single member of it. 

What in this way the book loses as a serious work it gains as a 
work of polemic. Having created a structure by picking up 
inconsistent bits from various sources, Gellner is able gleefully 
to expose the inconsistencies in that structure. He cites opposing 
quotations from one philosopher last year and a quite different 
one twenty years ago, and leaves the reader to gasp at the pre- 
sumption of this school which imagines it can get away with such 
flagrant self-contradiction. Nor are his victims permitted to defend 
themselves against criticism of this kind, for Gellner is a great 
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hand at what Newman called ‘poisoning the wells’; indeed, he 
devotes a whole chapter solely to this. (Gellner calls it ‘sociology’.) 
He informs his readers that one of the evasive devices of this 
school is to indulge in sham battles amongst themselves, to pretend 
not to belong to any one school with a common body of doctrine 
at all; so if any one of them were to plead, ‘Why don’t you 
criticize me for what J say, and not for what some quite different 
—and often unidentified—person may have said?’, the astute 
reader, forewarned by Gellner, would be equal to his tricks; he 
would know that all members of this school believe just the same 
things, and have done for the past twenty-five years—they only 
pretend not to when they are unable to rebut a refutation. 

Gellner’s thesis is that ‘linguistic philosophy’ is characterized 
by a common theory of meaning and a common theory of the 
nature of philosophy, theories which determine the conclusions 
reached on other matters, and on which those conclusions depend: 
hence it is necessary only to refute those theories, and all the work 
of this school will collapse. This is his justification for con- 
centrating almost entirely upon the views which his opponents 
have expressed about the nature and method of philosophy: he 
quotes hardly a single example of an application of the methods of 
‘linguistic philosophy’ to an actual philosophical problem, but 
contents himself with observing that faulty methods must lead to 
fallacious results, without attempting to demonstrate this in 
practice. One of the few such examples is Strawson’s criticism of 
the Theory of Descriptions (p. 179), and this illustrates the 
utterly shoddy character of what Gellner will pass as an examina- 
tion of the work of others. Strawson had argued that the problem 
how terms without reference can have meaning does not require 
Russell’s theory for its solution, since it is the terms abstracted 
from any particular context which have meaning, but the terms 
in the particular context which have or lack a reference. Gellner’s 
reply is, ‘But so what? The problem of how expressions of that 
kind manage to refer survives even if restated in terms of particular 
utterances.’ But the problem was not how they managed to refer, 
but, as Gellner had stated ten lines earlier, how, when they do not 
refer, they still manage to mean something; and Strawson is 
denying that one can ever sensibly ascribe meaning to particular 
utterances of expressions. 

I think it is true to say that for none of the various groups and 
individuals whose views Gellner conflates to form the monstrosity 
he labels ‘linguistic philosophy’ does any of their work depend 
upon their theory of the nature of philosophy. It is true that 
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Wittgenstein’s work is full of very general remarks about what 
philosophy is, such as that philosophy should propound no 
theses, or at least none that could be questioned. This is probably 
the weakest part of his work, and doubtless affected his manner of 
presentation; but there is nothing in what he says on any other 
topic the arguments for which presuppose acceptance of these 
views, and indeed it seems to me that his actual practice belies 
them—it is, e.g., quite easy to formulate philosophical theses 
which Wittgenstein advanced. Gellner is, in any case, quite wrong 
in supposing that acceptance of Wittgenstein’s views on the 
nature of philosophy is at all widespread, even among close 
followers of Wittgenstein. What is indeed common to almost all 
the philosophers Gellner attacks, and to many others—Ayer, for 
example—is the view that philosophical problems mostly arise 
from misunderstandings of certain concepts, and are to be resolved 
by giving a correct account of those concepts. Gellner complains 
that this excludes the possibility of a philosopher’s enunciating 
any substantive truths. I think that most Oxford philosphers 
would not be dogmatic on this point (thereby eliciting Gellner’s 
accusations of evasiveness). They would not reject the possibility 
that philosophy could arrive at substantive truths: they would 
merely say that they do not see how this is to be done, and add 
that, while much past philosophy makes clear sense, understood as 
elucidation of concepts, they have not found a single convincing 
example of a philosophical demonstration of a substantive truth. 
I think indeed that a Catholic philosopher could not be content 
with this position. Natural theology is certainly part of philosophy, 
and the existence of God is not just a fact about concepts. Never- 
theless, I do not see any point in a general defence of the view 
that philosophy can attain substantive truth. What is needed is a 
convincing philosophical demonstration of some particular 
substantive truth: whining about philosophers who attempt no 
such demonstration, without providing the slightest indication of 
how one is to be constructed, will not get us anywhere. 

Gellner is correct in saying that a theory of meaning underlies 
the work of the ‘linguistic’ philosophers: it is his theory of 
meaning which determines what a philospher counts as an elucida- 
tion or analysis of a concept. Of the Logical Positivists, of Witt- 
genstein, of the ‘ordinary language’ philosophers, one could in 
each case say that certain views about meaning lay at the heart 
of their philosophy. Only: in each of these three cases it is a 
quite different theory of meaning; it is therefore not surprising 
that Gellner makes a fearful hash of expounding ‘the’ theory of 
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meaning which they all hold in common. The ordinary-language 
group hold that a concept may be elucidated by giving an exact 
and detailed description of the everyday usage of an expression, 
both the verbal forms used and the occasions on which it would 
normally be considered appropriate to use them. According to 
Wittgenstein, however, language gets its life from the role which 
it plays in or the connection which it has with other—non- 
linguistic—human activities. It follows that a description of, 
e.g., the way in which we in fact make a certain classification will 
in general be inadequate as an account of a concept; it must be 
supplemented by saying what interest making just this classifica- 
tion has for us, what role it plays in our lives. In trying to conflate 
these utterly opposed points of view, Gellner makes no attempt 
to give a serious exposition of either: instead, he reduces what he 
calls the ‘Wittgensteinian’ theory of meaning to a few rhetorical 
devices such as the ‘argument from paradigm cases’ (APC). 

Of these devices, the APC and the ‘Contrast Theory’ were 
indeed much in vogue in the Logical Positivist period. Gellner 
says that the APC ‘is absolutely essential to Linguistic Philo- 
sophy’ (p. 30). This is simply not true: it would be very hard to 
find examples of its use in recent writings, and it is typical of his 
polemical methods that, of the two examples of its use which he 
cites (p. 32 fn.), one is an article by Austin which does not contain, 
either in the passage referred to or anywhere else, anything which 
even looks like an application of the argument (I have not had 
time to check the other alleged example). In any case, there is a 
crucial difference between applications of such arguments made 
by the Logical Positivists and by, e.g., Wittgenstein. The Logical 
Positivists were genuinely making a deduction from a general 
thesis about the meanings of words, e.g., that a term could be 
meaningful only if it applied to some things and not to others. 
Wittgenstein’s uses of these particular arguments, on the other 
hand, do not depend on prior acceptance of any general thesis. 
(Wittgenstein had a theory of meaning, but, unlike the Positivists, 
never claimed to have a criterion for what is meaningful.) E.g., 
Miss Anscombe relates that when she remarked that people used 
to think the sun goes round the earth because it looks as though it 
does, Wittgenstein asked, ‘And how would it look if it looked as 
though the earth rotated on its axis?’ It would clearly have been 
ludicrous for her to reply, ‘Oh, but you are appealing to the 
Contrast Theory, and Gellner has exploded that’. It requires 
demonstration that any actual example of this style of argument, 
used by Wittgenstein or an Oxford philosopher, is in fact falla- 
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cious; since only the Positivists claimed to derive the validity of 
such arguments from any general thesis, the refutation of the 
general thesis is quite beside the point. 

I believe that future generations will regard Wittgenstein as a 
great philosopher. I do not believe that they will look back on 
1945-1959 in Oxford as a Golden Age in philosophy, though I 
think philosophy in Oxford is very much healthier than it is, say, 
in Paris. There can certainly be fruitful criticism of predominant 
trends in recent and current Oxford philosophy from a Witt- 
gensteinian point of view, and also from the standpoint of 
mathematical logic: there could also be constructive criticism of 
Wittgenstein’s later philosophy from some independent position, 
though no one has wholly succeeded in producing it yet. But of 
Gellner’s book one can say only that it is a depressing illustration 
of the philistinism of what he calls the ‘general educated public’ 
in this country that they could be deceived by a book which does 
not even have the smell of honest or seriously intentioned work. 


NOTICE 


Forthcoming articles in BLACKFRIARS include ‘Religion 
and the Anthropologists’ by Professor E. Evans-Pritchard, 
a study of Teilhard de Chardin by Dr Bernard Towers 
and a survey of recent German Theology by Cornelius 
Ernst, o.P. 
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PERSGNAE 
2. Bernard Lonergan 


there are the adherents of each, between whom there exist 

relations ranging from strife to mutual tolerance. Out of all 
this there arises an ill-defined problem for the Catholic, whose 
faith commits him to all truth, however, whenever, and by 
whomever it is found. Because the problem is seldom adequately 
posed, few Catholic thinkers really tackle it, so that one has come 
to expect a Catholic thinker to bear, predominantly, either the 
modern or the antique stamp. He is either taking into a modern 
system ‘all that is of permanent value’ in the thought of the 
ancient world or he is finding a modest niche in ‘thomism’ for the 
findings of modern science. But compared to what can be done, 
all this is in the dark. What can be done is to understand the old 
ideas. And once we are fairly launched on this enterprise we 
discover that what we are really doing is trying to understand 
simpliciter, to become more intelligent. The wrestle with Aquinas 
is a wrestle with one’s own stupidity. And then ‘the problem’ is 
radically transformed, from a worry to a well-defined and formid- 
able programme of work. This is Lonergan’s approach, and it is 
the reason for something about him that is immediately striking, 
his refusal to be given a role in the drama of Ancients versus 
Moderns. To a recent critic who thought he found dangerous 
tendencies in his Christology he replied with a few tags from 
Aristotle which the would-be traditional critic was, in effect 
though not consciously, contradicting. 

To understand the old ideas—and, above all, the old idea of 
what it is to understand. That our knowledge starts with sensible 
experience of the world around us few will want to deny. But 
when Aristotle goes on to give an account of the mysterious 
transition from sensing to thinking, when he posits an ‘agent 
intellect’ that, by doing something to a ‘phantasm’, brings 
knowledge to birth in a ‘possible intellect’, the critic will have no 
difficulty in seeing all this, and making it to appear, as bizarre. 
At best, he will say, the theory is simply saying that we must 
somehow combine the spirituality of knowledge, which Plato 
grasped, with its empirical foundation, which was about all the 
earlier materialists had grasped. That is indeed the ‘material’ 
explanation, and it is not to be spurned. But the real meaning 


Titers are the old ideas and there are the new ideas, and 
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must flash upon the mind with the mind’s own light, or it is not 
understood at all. Lonergan taught us to do this one. That is his 
greatness. Somehow or other he got the crucial insight, and saw 
the theory henceforth as the direct transcript of ‘getting an 
insight’. He flashed up Aristotle’s account as the experience of all 
thinkers everywhere. There is the image—an apple falling from a 
tree, water rising in one’s bath as one gets in—a sudden, exciting 
sense of meaningfulness with as yet no knowledge of the meaning. 
There is the delicate implication of this experience, that light in its 
first incidence just is light. This implication the theory respects in 
that it makes it the intention of the light not primarily to show the 
image but to create in the intellect an actual possibility of thinking 
in respect of something which before we could only feel and smell 
and see. Then at last we’ve got ‘something to think with’. There is 
the puzzling fact that when we try to teach what to us has become 
obvious the students do not catch on. Puzzling, too, from the 
student’s end, because he follows the argument, like the teacher 
he sees no fault in it, but unlike the teacher he says ‘So what?’. 
(There are the dull students who do not say ‘So what ?’, who think 
that in seeing no fault in an argument they have understood it 
and that that is what understanding is. Some of them, alas, become 
the philosophical establishment and inflict on students a misery 
of which they too are the victims.) What the theory implies here, 
and what Aquinas says quite explicitly, is that the student is lost 
until he too stumbles on the right image for him, gets insight, and 
conceives, makes his own contribution which alone can transform 
the terms which the teacher is using from counters into a real 
currency for affirming the real. And thus it is that the Teacher 
begins: ‘the sower went forth to sow his seed’. 

Above all, there is the striking fact that the loose notion we all 
have of something we call insight is the Aristotelian theory in 
embryo. Lonergan saw this, and wrote a book called Insight. The 
common notion of insight is not a doctrine of intuition in embryo. 
Such a doctrine is arrived at by reshaping the pattern of insight. 
Instead of holding together and developing harmoniously the 
various elements in the common notion—the fact that insight is 
connected with a thing empirically experienced yet, qua insight, is 
simply a new quality in the intelligence—the doctrine of intuition 
connects the insight simply with the thing, into which it becomes a 
penetrating peep. It being then established that we can look at 
things through the intellect, we can posit an analogous look at 
spiritual realities. Intuitionism is an intellectual ‘short’. For it, 
the critical problem cannot arise. 
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For Lonergan the critical problem does arise, and he attacks 
it in depth. For him, one solves the problem if, and only if, one 
can indicate something within the structure of mind-process of 
which the only coherent interpretation is that by it we know the 
real. This something he calls reflective understanding, which issues 
in judgment as direct understanding issues in concepts, definitions 
and procedures. That we do make judgments no one doubts. 
What is doubted is whether our judgments can correspond to 
what is portentously called the real. But if it can be shown that 
the mind gets lined up for a judgment about things by questioning 
its own act of understanding: if it can be shown that for every 
judgment the intellect does in its own way what Kant did in his, 
then at least we have really new light on the critical problem. At 
the cost of much and well-directed labour, the light grows, takes 
possession of the mind, and gives to it the only realism worth the 
name. The crowning insight here is, all at once and as one act of 
the mind, a realization that we know the real and a rejuvenated 
understanding of what ‘knowing the real’ means. In principle, a 
vicious circle is broken: what we can know is the real; the real 
is what we can know. Or rather the circle is devitiated by insight, 
the crucial insight whereby the mind takes possession of itself, 
appropriating and expanding that more modest self-possession 
that is already present in all its judgments. For this labour, which 
he did not undertake under the challenge of the critical problem, 
Thomas has the most valuable things to offer. For a certain type 
of thomist, Thomas took things very much in his stride, was in 
fact a sort of proto-Chesterton. No introspection there. Well, 
what about this? ‘Anima humana intelligit seipsam per suum 
intelligere, quod est actus proprius eius, perfecte demonstrans 
virtutem eius et naturam’ (1, 88, 2 ad iii). And, for good measure, 
‘intelligit se intelligere id quo intelligit’! (De Anima, 2 ad v). That 
is the Thomas Lonergan has shown us. 

He resembles Thomas in this, that his main concern is theo- 
logical, yet this concern has demanded from him a labour of 
philosophical self-evolution that puts most philosophers in the 
shade. 

The Roman world is waking up to him—‘é una parola nuova’ 
a student said to me while we were waiting for one of his lectures. 
He inspires a good deal more admiration than understanding, but 
it is a rather touching admiration with affection in it. They like 
this man with a face tired yet relaxed by thought and a trans- 
atlantic pronunciation of Latin. His course on the Trinity (really 
his star turn) opens with the words: ‘Jn Sanctissima Trinitate, 
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Pater non est Filius, Filius non est Spiritus Sanctus, Spiritus Sanctus 
non est Pater’, pronounced with infinite fatigue and followed by a 
long sigh which, amplified, sounds like a crowd cheering. Another 
opening gambit is: ‘In the Holy Trinity, there are five notions, 
four relations, three persons, two processions, one nature and, 
according to some, no argument’. 


ITALIAN OPINION 
Church, Culture and Politics 


ONTEMPORARY Catholic writing and discussion in Italy is naturally 

much affected by the special situation and responsibilities of the Catholic 
body in the national life. Since the war the government has been continuously 
in Catholic hands, and the republican Constitution itself, which came into 
force in 1948, is in large measure a product of Catholic minds. To say this is 
already, we shall see, to hint at certain elements of tension, and therefore of 
nterest, in the situation. 

One notes, then, a general emphasis on politics and questions of public 
morality—of costume, a term for which we have no exact equivalent. There 
are of course currents of interest worth remarking that go in other directions. 
Recent numbers of the monthly review Studium, edited at Rome by the 
University graduate section of Catholic Action, contain, for example, note- 
worthy metaphysical essays by P. Prini and S. Vanni Rovighi (this lady’s 
work is especially interesting) while M. F. Sciacca, who directs the philo- 
sophical section of Humanitas (Brescia), continues his speculations in the 
Augustinian tradition. There are signs too of interest among the laity in 
theology, especially in such theological issues as are suggested by Christian 
reflection on the unification of the world by means of scientific technique with 
the consequent dwindling of old barriers between races and cultures. Here and 
there one notes a keen interest in non-Catholic forms of Christianity and in the 
eastern religious traditions. A certain ‘eirenic’ concern is in the air, and in 
Italy such concern is less limited by factors of national history than is normally 
the case in England. Examples of this trend are, on the popular level, La 
Rocca (Assisi), the organ of the Pro Civitate Christiana movement with its 
stress on ‘Cristo nel mondo’, and, on a more sophisticated level, the Florentine 
review Testimonianze edited by the Scolopian Ernesto Balducci. ‘The actual 
state of things’, wrote Balducci in 1958, ‘confirms our Christian intuition, 
which may be expressed by saying that the axis of history is now moving, on 
the scale of values towards theology, in the geographical sphere towards the 
Mediterranean. So already our attention is drawn more to Gandhi (not to 
mention more august names) than to Marx, more to Taha Hussein than to 
Khrushchev, more to Ramakrishna than to Hegel, more to Pére de Foucauld 
than to General de Gaulle’ (Testimonianze, May 1958, p. 4). 

These words are a warning to put first things first, yet if I lay my present 
stress on political and social issues (as these arise out of and directly relate 
to the Italian scene) I shall not be dealing with trivialities. For in a particu- 
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larly lucid and, as it were, exemplary way the post-war Italian political scene 
poses essential problems involved in the co-existence of the Catholic Church 
with modern democracy. The various Christian-democratic movements which 
have appeared in Europe since the latter half of the last century all involve an 
internal tension which is apt to give them, viewed from outside, an appearance 
of paradox or even of incoherence. How can the authoritarian claims and 
rules of the Catholic Church be reconciled, in the concrete contingencies of 
political and social life, with the liberties claimed for human nature as such 
by the liberal-democratic tradition? Yet that such a reconciliation is possible 
—and desirable—is precisely what Christian democracy affirms. And the 
interesting thing about Italy in this connection is that here historical circum- 
stances have combined to give to that affirmation both a special urgency and a 
special difficulty of realization—a special urgency because of the Fascist 
experiment in anti-democracy, a special difficulty because of the local presence 
of the papacy and because of its head-on clash with the foundation-members 
of modern Italy, the liberals of the Risorgimento. 

The Constitution of the modern Italian republic? represents a return to the 
liberal Risorgimento tradition—interrupted by Fascism—together with what 
may roughly be called a Christian Socialist element whose main sources are 
the social encyclicals of Leo XIII and the writings of Giuseppe Toniolo. In the 
actual drafting of the Constitution De Gasperi’s influence predominated, and 
De Gasperi was the most distinguished survivor—apart from its founder Don 
Sturzo—of the old Partito Popolare which Mussolini had suppressed. Work- 
ing under De Gasperi were younger men who had come to maturity in the 
1930s and whose conception of Christian democracy owed much (apart from 
the sources mentioned above) to the writings of Maritain. The most distin- 
guished of this group is perhaps Guido Gonella, who has recently given a 
lucid account of his collaboration with De Gasperi, in a lecture (‘The contri- 
bution of Christian social thought to the preparation and composition of the 
text of the Constitution’) given as one of a series sponsored by the Christian 
Democrat party on ‘I Cattolici e lo Stato’.? Gonella’s lecture itself pre- 
supposed Professor De Rosa’s expert survey, in the same series, of the wider 
historical background—the gradual emergence after 1870 of a positive 
Catholic alternative to anti-clerical liberalism, the gradual acceptance by the 
Italian Catholics, under the cautious direction of the Holy See, of parlia- 
mentary democracy, and the consequent formation of the Partito Popolare. 

Though De Rosa touches—discreetly—on such ‘collusion’ as there was 
between the Church and Fascism, he is not here concerned (and still less is 
Gonella) to face the anti-clerical criticism on the Christian Democratic party 
precisely at the point upon which this attack tends as a rule to converge, the 
point represented by article 7 of the Constitution.* This important article 
acknowledges the independence and sovereignty in its own sphere of the 
Catholic Church and declares that the Italian State will regulate its relations 
with the Church by the Lateran Treaty of 1929—including the Concordat. 
It should be noted that this declaration is the only positive link between the 
republican Constitution and the Fascist State; as a whole the Constitution, as 
Gonella’s lecture shows, expresses a point-by-point repudiation of Fascism. 
It is true of course that the connection with Fascism as such is a mere historical 


1 See N. Bobbio and F. Pierandrei, Introduzione alla Costituzione, Bari 1959. 

2 Rome, Edizioni 5 Lune, 1959. 

® See almost any number of the Roman weekly I/ Mondo, the ablest ‘laicist’ 
journal in Italy. 
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contingency; to retain the agreement which Pius XI and Mussolini came to in 
1929 is not as such to yield an inch to Fascism. Indeed the Fascist connection 
is probably only stressed by the critics for polemical reasons. In so far as they 
inherit the old Latin tradition of laicismo—a total opposition to the influence 
of the Church in politics and social life—their real béte noire is the Church 
and, in the Italian context, the Church’s claim, as they would put it, to have 
undisputed control of the moral and religious life of Italy; and this claim, they 
declare, remains an ever-present threat to civil liberties so long as the govern- 
ment remains in Catholic hands and article 7 remains, as a bridgehead for 
‘clericalism’, in the Constitution. And one has to admit that there is this at 
least to be said for the ‘laicist’ view, that the Church, in virtue of the Con- 
cordat, does hold a privileged position in the national life, and one which 
could lead in practice to procedures incompatible with the Constitution.‘ 
There are at least the seeds of conflict. The Christian Democrats for their 
part are naturally sensitive to the accusation of disloyalty to the Constitution; 
after all, they had the chief share in its making. The secretary of the party, 
Aldo Moro, winding up the series of lectures already referred to, went so far 
as to say, ‘the Constitution belongs to us’; and this ‘because of our profound 
fidelity to the democratic method, . . . and because the Constitution, in some of 
its structural ideas, very clearly reflects the Christian vision’. And he concluded: 
‘The banner of the Constitution cannot be raised against us, for it is our own 
banner. It was lifted up by us and we have borne it with dignity, and shall 
continue to do so, as long as the Italian people choose to keep us in power.’ 
Yet with all this one has the impression that the Italian Catholic laity are a 
little chary of meeting, except in rather abstract terms, the laicist attack—the 
suggestion that Italian democracy is seriously threatened by the Church; and 
this, perhaps, not because they are unsure of their position, but because they 
think it more suitable that in matters involving the policy and conduct of the 
hierarchy, the defence of the Church should be left to the clergy. But I offer 
this comment as conjecture merely. 

And what of the Communist menace? But this seems to me, in spite of 
appearances, despite the space it occupies in the newspapers, essentially a less 
important matter than the one I have touched on above, the problems posed 
by Christian democracy as such. Communism could disappear from Italy 
tomorrow and those problems would remain. Communism is a contingent, 
one might almost say a marginal problem. It is true that the P.C.I. is the 
strongest Communist party in the West; but the problem it presents to Italian 
Catholics is one of tactics rather than principle. Can the Socialists be detached 
from the P.C.I. and so make possible that ‘opening to the Left’ which large 
sections of the Christian Democrat party (a notoriously heterogeneous body) 
desire? And, more fundamentally, how remove the social grievances that 
give Communism its chance? In Sicily Silvio Milazzo has broken with the 
Church and joined hands with the P.C.I. on the plea that ‘anti-communism 


* For example, it is urged that article 5 of the Concordat, which excludes 
ex-priests from employment by the State, is against article 3 of the Con- 
stitution which declares that all Italian citizens have ‘equal social dignity 
and are equal before the law, without distinction of sex, race, language, 
religion, political opinions or personal or social condition’. Again, Pro- 
testants in Italy quite often complain that they are not treated in the spirit 
of article 8 and article 19. A summary of these and other such grievances 
is published by ‘Il Messaggero Evangelico’, Rome: J Patti Lateranensi by 
G. Vingiano. On the juridical basis of the actual Church-State relationship 
see Bobbio and Pierandrei, op. cit., pp. 173-8. 
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is a luxury which Sicily cannot afford’. These words are at once a challenge 
to the government and an implicit acknowledgment of the economic raison- 
d’étre of Italian Communism. In this connection we may observe that by the 
explicit terms of the Constitution the Italian State is obliged to intervene 
actively to remedy the grievances of the poor, ‘to remove those economic and 
social obstacles which in fact limit the liberty and equality of the citizens, and 
so hinder the full development of the human person’ (art. 3). In the degree 
that this clause—of evidently Christian Socialist inspiration—is given effect 
in government policy, Communism may be expected to decline. 


The space at my disposal is too brief for full comment on another interesting 
publication, sponsored by the Christian Democrats, but dealing with social 
aspects of contemporary Italian culture rather than with politics. Cultura e 
Libertad consists of seven lectures given last October at a meeting organized 
by a number of Catholic reviews concerned with culture in general or the arts 
in particular. All but one of these lectures deserve serious attention; the 
exception is that on the ‘cultural’ radio and television programmes; an 
uncritically superficial piece, in striking contrast with the brilliant lecture by 
A. Petrucci on the contemporary Italian cinema—a most sensitive and open- 
minded and at the same time profoundly Catholic treatment of the matter. 
The real achievement and also the perils of ‘neo-realismo’ are here acutely 
diagnosed, and without a trace of pomposity or patronage. In comparison 
with Petrucci’s the other lectures—apart from Mario Appolonio’s introductory 
one which deserves a word on its own—for all their evident seriousness, 
frequent acuteness and occasional profundity, leave one a little unsatisfied. 
Appolonio’s introductory talk is a noble plea for a sincere examination of 
conscience on the part of Italian intellectuals, particularly those in the teaching 
profession. Himself a distinguished professor of literature at the Catholic 
University of Milan, Appolonio is deeply dissatisfied with the state of academic 
literary culture; lacking a true scale of values, it has succumbed to the snobbery 
of erudition and philological technique. ‘We talk much of culture, but little 
about knowledge (sapere).’ The vague term cultura has ousted the term sapere, 
and so sapienza, wisdom. Wisdom connotes a scale of values, which is precisely 
what we lack. The university culture of post-war Italy is nerveless, purblind, 
out of touch with the national life, socially sterile. Meanwhile the culture of 
the masses declines; the level of the press, the radio, television and cinema is 
culturally and moraily low. So the indictment proceeds; it is one-sided, of 
course; a plea, not a detached analysis: but it expresses, I am sure, a dis- 
content felt by many of the younger and more alert Italians today. They 
complain that their educational system breeds parrots and sycophants—in the 
moral and religious spheres as well as the intellectual. It is not for me to judge; 
but in passing I would note a really acute editorial in the October (1959) 
number of Studium diagnosing the characteristic intellectual weakness of 
Italians generally as a certain lack of education in the appreciation of the 
opinabile, of that which is mere matter of opinion or at most probable. This, 
as it seems to me, extremely acute judgment is offered as the explanation of 
that odd blend of conformism and dogmatic self-assertion (the latter in the 
political sphere especially) which, in the writer’s view, is often to be found in 
Italian Catholics. 

As I say, the other lectures in Cultura e Liberta leave me unsatisfied; not 
because they do not say many good things, but because they leave their 
respective themes rather in the air. G. Lombardi, after some stimulating pages 
on the Christian’s freedom vis-d-vis the State, veers off into declamatory apolo- 
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getics. M. Marcazzan, whose theme is ‘the School and the University’, is 
polished, sober and reasonable, but a bit lacking in fire and force. He deplores 
facile criticisms of the system and observes, rightly, that they are often 
politically biased. He warns against the danger of a politicizzazione della 
scuola, from whichever side this may come. The system of State schools— 
which in Italy means very nearly all the schools—as envisaged by the Con- 
stitution, is still young and its defects are like growing pains. The essential 
thing is to keep on reforming it as far as possible from within. The rather 
prickly matter of the religious instruction given in the State schools—a 
favourite target of the ‘laicists’—is not discussed; but it turns up at the end 
of the book in the concluding remarks of G. B. Scaglia. 

The remaining lecture, by A. Del Noce cn the relations between culture and 
politics in present-day Italy, is in a way the most interesting of all; but it 
contains too many ideas to be analysed at the end of an article. Its general 
drift seems to be that the Christian Democrats have not yet got a philosophy of 
politics; their political activity is not clearly related to a metaphysic. Thus this 
lecture is mostly critical rather than constructive. There is a long critique of 
the various possible approaches to Marxism; and finally a suggestion that the 
required philosophical synthesis may be found by developing the Christian 
platonism of Vico and Rosmini. For all its obscurity this lecture has the merit 
of confronting great issues in a serious self-critical way. That it has been 
printed in a semi-official party publication is a sign of intellectual honesty in 
those responsible. 

KENELM FOSTER, 0O.P. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Criminology 

NE of the most disturbing features in this country during the years since 

the war has been the continuously high incidence of crime recorded by 
the police. During the last three years more than half a million crimes have 
been recorded annually in England and Wales. The latest issue of Criminal 
Statistics shows that 626 thousand indictable offences were reported to the 
police last year, a figure more than twice as large as that in 1938. In the 
nineteen forties this was thought to be attributable largely to the aftermath of 
the war and that, with the successful resettlement of returning servicemen, the 
development of the social services, the new system of education under the 1944 
Act, the concerted efforts to provide large numbers of new houses, by the new 
provisions introduced by the Criminal Justice Act of 1948, the volume of 
crime would rapidly diminish to a figure at least as low as that prevailing 
before the war. But in the early nineteen fifties it was found that this was not 
happening. By 1952 the number of recorded crimes was already above half a 
million, and public uneasiness was clearly reflected in the Report of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Constabulary which stated that the bulk of crime for the 
country as a whole was such as ‘to demand a very earnest consideration by all 
those concerned with the maintenance of law and order’. Since that date the 
crimes known to the police have increased by a further twenty per cent, and 
the continued existence of this phenomenon of lawlessness has come to be 
regarded as a major social problem. 

This growth in the volume of crime recorded by the police has not been 
accompanied by any appreciable change in the trends in detection; in fact, 
there has been recently a slight decrease in the general rate of detection and 
during the last few years more than half of the crimes recorded by the police 
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have not been cleared up. In the year 1958 the police were unable to discover 
the offenders in over three hundred thousand of the cases reported to them. 
This figure of undetected crime exceeds the total yearly number of all crime 
recorded by the police before the war and its continued existence from year 
to year has led to uneasiness in the community. Under such circumstances 
attention is naturally focused on the state of the police forces throughout the 
country and it is quite clear that questions of recruitment, education, 
conditions of service and remuneration will have to be given careful 
consideration if an adequate and efficient police service is to be maintained 
as the primary barrier against crime. These matters will doubtless receive 
attention by the recently appointed Royal Commission on the Police which 
is to sit under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Willink, Q.C. 

The question of juvenile delinquency continues to remain under discussion 
and a large number of conflicting views are put forward as to its causation and 
prevention. The extent of this problem can be seen from the fact that more than 
half of all offenders charged with indictable offences are under the age of 
twenty-one, and almost four in ten of those found guilty are under the age of 
seventeen years. The whole question of the law in relation to the trial and 
treatment of juveniles has been examined by a Departmental Committee on 
Children and Young Persons under the chairmanship of Lord Ingleby. The 
report of this Committee is expected shortly and it is hoped that its recom- 
mendations may lead to more effective and appropriate methods of dealing 
with juvenile delinquents and also with those in need of care and protection 
or beyond the control of their parents. 

As a result of the Criminal Justice Act of 1948 a number of changes and 
new methods of treatment have been introduced into the English penal system 
and it may be said that this statute inaugurated a period during which the 
main emphasis has been on the reformation of offenders rather than cn that of 
retribution and deterrence. In some quarters there has recently been a tendency 
to ascribe the increase in crime, and particularly in crimes of violence, to the 
reduced severity in dealing with them. Dr Radzinowicz, who has recently 
been appointed to the first chair of criminology in this country, has, however, 
pointed out in his article on ‘Changing attitudes towards crime and punish- 
ment’ (Law Quarterly Review, July 1959) that there does not seem to be 
‘enough reliable evidence to connect the two phenomena by a demonstrable 
link of effect and cause’. The reintroduction of corporal punishment has now 
been most strongly urged by several sections of the community and the Home 
Secretary is referring this difficult subject to his Advisory Council on the 
Treatment of Offenders. 

Provisions for setting up attendance centres and detention centres for the 
treatment of young offenders were contained in the Criminal Justice Act, 
1948; but there was a considerable delay before many of these centres were 
opened and it has only recently been possible to begin assessing their effective- 
ness. Publications are expected shortly on the results of these two new forms 
of treatment. Research into the use of detention centres has been undertaken 
by Dr Grunhut at Oxford, while the Cambridge Department of Criminal 
Science has completed a survey on attendance centres. 

The Home Secretary and the Prison Commissioners have for some time 
been concerned with the question of the employment of prisoners, and in 
December the Home Secretary set up an Advisory Council on the Employ- 
ment of Prisoners under the chairmanship of Sir William Anson, with Mr 
Gilbert Hair, who has recently been appointed as an Assistant Commissioner 
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of Prisons, to act as the assessor. Also Mr P. Thompson, a London business- 
man, has lately formed a voluntary non-statutory committee to study the 
placing of former prisoners in employment, and Lord Pakenham has agreed 
to serve as chairman of this committee. 

Probation has for many years been the principal reformative measure 
applied to convicted offenders; and a report by the Cambridge Department of 
Criminal Science (on The Results of Probation) has shown that on the whole 
it has proved to have had a considerable degree of success. With the growth 
of the probation system and the increase in the number of probation officers 
who have now become not only indispensable to the courts but have been 
required to undertake an increasing number of diverse duties, it is very 
appropriate that the government has set up a Departmental Committee to 
inquire into all aspects of the probation service. 

In addition to these committees set up to consider improvements in the 
English penal system, it has become apparent that more attention should be 
given to research and to the teaching of criminology. The need for more 
intensive research was made clear by Lady Wootton in her provocative book, 
Social Science and Social Pathology (1959). A large number of publications 
based on criminological research are reviewed and Lady Wootton shows how 
inadequate they mostly are, considered by scientific standards. In the nine- 
teenth Clarke Hall Lecture on Contemporary Trends in Crime and Treatment 
(1959) Lady Wootton stresses the need for more fundamental thought on the 
question of criminal responsibility and suggests that ‘as the sphere of medicine 
expands so that of morals contracts’. Again, Lady Wootton emphasizes the 
need for more research into the effectiveness of different forms of treatment 
and the desirability that those serving on the bench should have made some 
study of criminological and penological literature. 

It is expected that two recent developments will go a long way towards 
meeting these needs. First, the establishment of a Home Office Research Unit 
which, as Sir Charles Cunningham has stated in the foreword to its first 
report (Time Spent Awaiting Trial (H.M.S.O., 1960), has embarked on ‘a 
long-term programme of research mainly concerned with the treatment of 
offenders, and acts as a centre for the discussion of research with universities 
and other organizations’. Secondly, the establishment of an Institute of 
Criminology at the University of Cambridge. Professor Radzinowicz has been 
appointed the first Director of the Institute and it has been stated that teaching 
and research will be given equal importance. To implement this the staff of the 
Institute will include the Wolfson professor of criminology, a penologist, a 
criminal lawyer, a psychiatrist, a sociologist, and eventually seven other 
members holding graduate posts. The Management Committee will be 
appointed from the senior members of at least four faculties. Obviously, the 
results of this new venture will not be immediate. The ‘Institute should not, as 
Professor Radzinowicz has pointed out, be regarded ‘as a sort of miracle 
that can give an answer to every question relating to offenders’. 

The aim of the Institute will be, by research and teaching, to give substantial 
assistance to those engaged in the administration of criminal justice and the 
treatment of offenders. Eventually the Institute should be in a position to 
make important contributions to the study of criminology. 

F. H. McCLINTockK 
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HEARD AND SEEN 
Great Scott! 


EVEN hundred architects, it seems, have already applied for the published 

conditions for the Liverpool Cathedral competition, and that in itself must 
be counted a resounding blow for architectural sanity. Whatever design 
emerges from this forest of hopeful essays, it can’t be said that the field is 
anything but open. The conditions themselves (prefaced by the unusual 
promise that the architects will have the help of the prayers of the Liverpool 
children) are admirable in their insistence on freeing the structure from the 
tyranny of style, though it is right that the existing Lutyens crypt is to be 
organically included in the design. We need anticipate no ecclesiastic’s 
wandering hand, sketching in a pointed arch here and there to make the whole 
thing more churchy. 

A walk through Kensington, High Street and Church Street alike, provides 
so cautionary an experience—‘great Scott!’ must be the mildest of the exclama- 
tions appropriate to the two rebuilt Catholic churches there—that one can 
hope that never again will ecclesiastical authority prefer safety first and leave 
sense a very long way behind. The weak pastiche of inherited Gothic and 
insurance office chic is perhaps not much worse than many buildings recently 
built in London (shades of Bracken House!), but the Church’s public offering 
of her face for view ought perhaps to be free from make-up? Maybe the 
recent award of the Gold Medal of the R.I.B.A. to Professor Nervi may mean 
a belated recognition by British architects of the virtues of honesty, and of 
concrete in particular. And if brick is to be used, why can’t it be used, one asks, 
as the splendid dark masses of the interior of Bentley’s cathedral give place 
—very gradually because of the astronomical cost—to the sheets of gleaming 
marble, so expensively moulded to the irrelevant detail of 1905? 

Encyclicals and Roman directives have constantly urged the need for 
diocesan commissions, composed of experts able to advise, and in their proper 
sphere entitled to insist, on the appropriate design ind furnishing of new 
churches. But it can still too often happen that Father X’s taste—or that of his 
bishop—can impose on a church (which he may not even live to see) conditions 
which may indeed tell us much about what he likes or doesn’t like. The point 
is, what does it tell us about God? It is the amenable architect who is most 
likely to be chosen, and all over the country there are churches which could be 
appropriately described as amenities. 

For the last few years the ‘Visual Arts Week’, held at Spode House at 
Whitsun, has brought together an increasing number of architects and 
artists whose hope is to offer their skill to the Church. The co-operation 
between priest and artist, at a level of respect for the proper function of each, 
is indispensable for any improvement in the lamentable state of Christian art 
in this country, and in this matter it is perhaps the priest who has most to 
learn. It is for him to explain what are the directives which the Church gives 
to ensure that the building fulfils its purpose: the laws of liturgical worship 
are normative indeed. But their realization in terms of material and design 
is the artist’s work: it is his function to preserve the tradition without falling 
into the fallacy of traditionalism, the canonization of a style as though it were 
in itself sacred. The gradual building up of a body of informed opinion among 
priests and artists about the problems they share is of the greatest importance 
if the Church is once more to become not merely the patron of the arts but 
their best defender. For defence they need, against the philistinism of com- 
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mercial advantage or merely the mood of ‘I know what I like’ as well as 
against the mere anarchy of so much fashionable aesthetic. 
PEREGRINE WALKER 


REVIEWS 


THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN ENGLAND. Volume III: ‘The Tudor Age’. By Dom 
David Knowles, Fellow of Peterhouse and Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. (Cambridge University Press; 55s.) 
In this third and final volume of his history Dom David Knowles completes 

the greatest work on English Monasticism. He will remain, for the foreseeable 

future, the main authority upon this subject. He has so many gifts. He has a 

power of penetrating to the mind and usages of the monastic centuries. He 

uses a profound scholarship to enable us to see again the monks as they 
lived and to gather the precise meaning of monastic ordinances. In this 
respect his account of the actual life of the restored monks of Westminster in 

Queen Mary’s reign is unsurpassed. Another aspect of this quality is revealed 

in Dom David's careful analysis of the exact degree of sincerity in the revela- 

tions of the Nun of Kent. The book contains a delightful tribute to the faithful 
members of the London Charterhouse. The frontispiece is Zurbaran’s ideal 
portrait of Prior John Houghton now in the Museo Provincial at Cadiz. 

The assessment of character is always a valuable element in Dom David’s 
work and the account of the last Benedictine abbots of Colchester, Reading 
and Glastonbury is masterly. An especially revealing picture is that of the 
last abbot of Woburn. The book is likewise perfectly fair in the account 
given of Thomas Cromwell’s visitors. Dom David has a clear sense of the 
unity of background of the divergent characters. ‘Henry himself’, he writes 
on page 197, ‘Fisher, Gardiner, Cranmer, Longland and the rest were all 
well-educated men of considerable intellectual power: the king, indeed, in his 
early manhood, had seemed an admirable Crichton.’ At several stages of the 
book there is reflected the very deep influence of Erasmus. 

The two first studies in this series, the first volume of The Religious Houses 
in England and the preceding volume entitled The Monastic Order in England, 
must have been easier to construct than the two final volumes. The choice of 
1485 as the opening date for the present work was in a sense inevitable; but it 
meant much more in secular than it did in religious history. Dom David, 
however, makes the fullest use of the relativeiy sparse material for the last 
fifty years of the monastic life. The age of the monastic chioniclers was now 
past. The Butley chronicle is quoted (page 128) as the sole survivor. Dom 
David also provides us with a sugycsiive analysis of The Rites of Durham. 
These are in effect both fragments, but the account of the journal of William 
More, prior of Worcester, is one of the most valuable.elements in this whole 
study. There we see Dom David’s remarkable understanding of the most 
obscure parts of monastic finance. He is without a rival as an examiner of 
documentary sources bearing upon the details of the religious life. 

His chapter entitled ‘Humanism at Evesham’ is entirely novel. It is a study 
of a collection of one hundred and sixty letters written within a space of three 
years by a monk of Evesham and recently transcribed from the Peniarth 
MSS by Dom Hugh Aveling of Ampleforth. The majority of his correspondents 
were members of other Benedictine houses, but there were also letters to 
Cistercians and to secular priests. They appear for the most part to have been 
at Oxford with the writer. The correspondence seems to reflect some interests 
of the young priests just back from the university. Dom David in discussing 
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these men hazards that ‘they are . . . of the family of Longland and Tunstall’. 
This, and other comments, reveal how clearly the Henrician prelates were 
tied to their own pasts. 

So many sections of this book illuminate Dom David’s remar‘:able capacity 
for describing the details of the last century of the religious life. His account 
of the exact value of Bishop Redman’s register for building up a picture of 
the Premonstratensians in the sixteenth century is masterly. But Dom David 
combines an unique capacity for the interpretation of monastic documents 
with an unrivalled knowledge of the monastery buildings. He touches briefly 
on so many points, as in the reference to the hall and door and cloisters which 
Abbot Chard erected at Forde Abbey only ten years before the suppression. 

Throughout the author shows a most attractive feeling for the quality of the 
material. The reference to ‘the honey-coloured Ham stone’ on page 37 is a 
case in point. ‘Parish churches’, he states on page 21, ‘all through the country 
were being rebuilt with larger naves or chancels, and with the towers and 
spires that are the glory of the regions that lie upon or near good freestone, 
such as Somerset, the Cotswolds and the upland country that runs north-east 
from Oxfordshire through Northamptonshire to Lincoln.’ Here ‘freestone’ 
is the operative word. 

The earlier portion of the book, in addition to chapters dealing with 
monastic orders and visitations and with some leaders in the monasteries, 
includes a section on the friars in the early sixteenth century. Here there 
comes clear that wonderful and rare impartiality of judgment which is Dom 
David’s gift. He is speaking of the Cambridge friars who met at the White 
Horse tavern and reaches the case of the Austin friar Robert Barnes. ‘As 
Gardiner’, he writes on page 59, ‘who knew him well over a long period of 
years, put it, he was “‘a trim minion friar Augustine, one of a merry scoffing 
wit, friarlike, and as a good fellow in company was beloved of many”’.” There 
is at the same time a careful judgment of the conservative bishops who followed 
the King. This leads the reader to appreciate how Bishop Tunstall and Arch- 
bishop Lee succeeded with the Carthusians of Mount Grace. It is with the 
historian’s generous understanding in mind that the comment on John 
Taverner seems out of harmony. 

The author’s knowledge of the secular history of the period is very wide. 
He notes, for instance, the exactness and the detail of the information sent 
in to Lord Lisle by his steward. The comments on the probable influence of 
Erasmus’s works on the development of King Henry’s mind appear con- 
vincing. He has also a shrewd estimate of the effect of contemporary events 
in Europe on the decision to dissolve the monasteries. “The Swiss proceedings’, 
he explains on page 170, ‘which were unmistakably the translation into action 
of the doctrines of Luther and Zwingli, could in England be openly approved 
only by those of Lutheran sympathies. The Dutch and Swedish events, on the 
other hand, could provide valuable lessons to a monarch more concerned 
with financial gain than with doctrinal reform.’ 

The accounts of the suppression of monasteries carried through by Cardinal 
Wolsey prepare the reader for the final action. In successive chapters Dom 
David describes the end of the Franciscan Observants at Greenwich and that 
of Syon and the London Charterhouse. The contrast between the outlook of 
the members of these houses is excellently observed and he gives much the 
best account so far published of the end of the Carthusians. In all the houses 
whose situation is examined Dom David has a lucid account of the parties in 
each monastery and of the varying conceptions of obedience. 
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After dealing with the actual dissolution of the monasteries, Dom David 
has a series of chapters dedicated to the results. The first deals with the trans- 
formation of the monastic buildings. It is not surprising to discover that 
Wriothesley’s reconstruction of Titchfield was the most spectacular. This is 
followed by short sections on the cathedrals and colleges and on the disposal 
of the lands. Dom David then describes the treatment of the dispossessed. 
In this chapter he stresses the contrast between the treatment offered to abbots 
and priors and that provided for their subjects. 

In the epilogue Dom David provides a most interesting review of the 
position. On page 465 he gives his personal opinion of the position of the 
religious houses in England in 1530. ‘In the first place’, he explains, ‘there were 
a number of houses—the Charterhouses, Syon, the Observant friaries, many 
of the large nunneries, one or two of the cathedral priories, and several other 
abbeys of the black and white monks—which no temporal or ecclesiastical 
sovereign would have dreamt of destroying unless he was prepared to deny 
the right of existence to any monastic house, and to consider solely the cash 
value of a church and its treasures. Secondly, there was a larger number of 
houses (though with a smaller aggregate population) whose continued existence 
served no good purpose whatever. In this category would be found all priories 
and cells of monks and nuns with less than ten or a dozen inmates.’ Both 
these judgments are likely to command widespread assent. Dom David appears 
severe in his judgment of the Austin Canons and in his assessment of the 
middle range of monastic houses. While the formalism, which he notes in the 
religious life, was paralleled among the laity, there were also signs of vigour. 
The many bequests for Masses, especially among members of the urban middle 
class, had a counterpart in the practice of the Courtenays in reserving rooms 
in Blackfriars for retreat in Lent and Advent. The Lords Zouche had a 
corrody in the Augustinian house at Stavordale in Somerset and the head of 
the family died there in 1526. Admittedly these were both old-fashioned stocks. 
Dom David's book is full of sidelights and new information. It is strange and 
rather pathetic to find Henry VIII erecting a monastery in 1537, by sending 
monks into an emptied house to pray for him and for the soul of Queen 
Jane Seymour. 

Dom David Knowles’s volumes are a great achievement. His deep know- 
ledge and penetration are both extremely rare. In addition to the technical 
aspects of his subject, he has a real feeling for buildings and their site, for 
qualities of stone and for the countryside of England. He examines with calm 
authority every detail of his subject. But the element which recurs throughout 
the corpus of his work is his balanced judgment upon character. Cambridge 

is very lucky in her Regius Professor. 

Davip MATHEW 


MORALITY AND THE HOMOSEXUAL: A Catholic Approach to a Moral Problem. 
By Rev. Michael Buckley, D.D., with a foreword by the Most Rev. John 
C. Heenan, p.p., Archbishop of Liverpool. (Sands; 16s.) 

This is such an informative, scholarly, authoritative and well-written book 
that the highest tribute that a Catholic layman, who also happens to be a 
psychiatrist, can pay it is to select for critical comment some of those elements 
and features which strike him as being puzzling, controversial, self-contra- 
dictory or tendentious. He (from the next sentence onwards, the reviewer will 
boldly make use of the first person singular) approaches the book at some 
length in this way with great humility, in the hope that further discussion in the 
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pages of BLACKFRIARS will bring greater enlightenment and clarification. 

Let me start with a few general observations: the sub-title of the book is 
‘A Catholic Approach to a Moral Problem’ (italics mine). This implies that 
the author is writing solely as a moral theologian, whereas, in point of fact, 
he tackles his subject from the aspects of theoretical science, sociology, 
medicine, psychiatry and psychology as well. Were it not so, the privilege of 
reviewing the book would have been accorded to another D.D. rather than 
to an M.D. This dual approach has led to methodological difficulties which 
will be considered in greater detail later. 

Another general observation: it is a pity that Dr Buckley—on under- 
standable grounds, I admit—deals with the problem of homosexuality in the 
male only and pays no serious attention to homosexuality in the female. There 
has always been this segregational tendency amongst moral theologians, which 
has given people outside the Church the false impression that the problems 
of women are regarded by churchmen as being of lesser account than those of 
men. The psychiatrist certainly could not afford to adopt that attitude. 

Now for two straightforward differences of scientific belief as between 
the author and myself, before proceeding to more detailed criticisms: (i) I 
regard the psychosexual and social studies of the late Dr Kinsey and his 
collaborators as providing a reliable source of information (possibly the most 
valuable up to the present) on patterns of sexual behaviour in the U.S.A. in 
the mid-twentieth century. Further, I accept, on the grounds of clinical 
experience, Kinsey’s view that it is more realistic to assess adult human beings 
on an heterosexual-homosexual rating scale, the poles of which are total 
heterosexuality at one end of the scale and total homosexuality at the other 
—most people being represented at some midway point—than arbitrarily to 
classify men and women as either heterosexual or homosexual. (ii) Although 
I am in no real sense a Freudian, again as the result of clinical experience, I 
regard Freud’s account of psychosexual development as the most brilliantly 
intuitive insight into this problem—admittedly and inevitably, in analogical 
terms—that has so far been provided for us. Moreover, I accept the inescapable 
conclusion that a phase of ‘homosexuality’ is a normal psychobiological stage 
of pre-adult development and that owing to a variety of circumstances (some 
exogenous, others endogenous) a person’s development may become arrested 
at that stage—or at any other, for that matter. 

The book is perhaps also rendered less complete than it might be by the 
author’s failure to include what cultural anthropologists have to contribute 
to the world-wide, all-time problem of homosexuality. This enables him to 
avoid, amongst other things, explaining the prickly fact that the finest pre- 
Christian fruits of the spirit of man matured in a culture-pattern where 
paederasty was sanctioned and approved—ancient Greece. Certainly, in the 
time of Socrates, say, the convention of love held by the privileged classes 
in the days of chivalry, and nineteenth-century ‘romantic’ love would have 
been rejected with horror as being contra naturam, if they could have been 
conceived of at all. I will return to the question of ‘natural-unnatural’ later 
in this article. 

The author’s brilliantly reasoned thesis is also weakened, in my opinion, 
when he considers certain aspects of causality: because he is not satisfied that 
a single efficient cause can be proved for all individual cases of homosexuality, 
he infers that homosexuality is not rightly the concern of the physician but 
of the moral theologian. I have always been a protagonist of the principle of 

multiple aetiology, which I elaborated in my recent book, Psychiatry in the 
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Modern World (Michael Joseph, 1958). According to this principle, there is 
never a single causa efficiens for a morbid condition but always a colligation of 
causes, which can be conveniently thought of under four main heads: (i) 
psychic, (ii) somatic, (iii) constitutional and genetic, (iv) environmental— 
social, cultural, economic and the like. It is for the diagnostician to try to 
decide which of these causal factors is the most significant and important, if 
possible treatment is to be recommended. 

It is my belief that exactly the same considerations apply to homosexuality 
as a morbid phenomenon. If, for example, after proper assessment, psychic 
factors are thought to be aetiologically predominant, psychotherapy is the 
treatment of choice, as with any other form of psychoneurosis. I am, however, 
not as hopeful of a doctor being able to effect a change in the direction of 
erotic desire in cases of deep-rooted homosexuality as are many psycho- 
analysts and some other analytical psychotherapists. 

In chapter 8, the methodology changes violently from near-objective, 
scientific reportage to an authoritarian appeal to tradition, scripture and the 
early Fathers. This sudden change of modality comes as a bit of a shock; but 
I, as a layman, would not cavil at it, but for the fact that the author’s emphasis 
is always on nature (and what is ‘against nature’), and nature is the proper 
field of study of the natural scientist. 

The author’s scholarly, if somewhat fundamentalist, references to the Bible 
story of the cities of the plain do not, in my view, contribute anything new 
to the scientific study of homosexuality. Further, is it helpful to accept the 
views on the nature of the psyche and of the phenomenal universe held by 
men, however sanctified by tradition, who lived in a pre-scientific age? When 
one thinks of the pitifully inaccurate, naive and magical world-picture that 
existed prior to Newton, say, one would not willingly sponsor as authoritative 
such pronouncements relating to the category of space-time events which we 
are pleased to call ‘natural’. Let us rather remind ourselves that it was in the 
‘dark’ and middle ages (and later) that hundreds of thousands of innocent 
people were persecuted, tortured and put to death for the non-existent peccatum 
contra naturam of witchcraft, and that slavery was regarded by all the 
‘authorities’ quoted by Dr Buckley as an integral part of the natural order. 


My (layman’s) views on the natural law have a somewhat different emphasis 
from those held by Dr Buckley. They were summed up in my contribution to 
Catholic Approaches (Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1955), ‘The Church and Sex’, 
from which I might perhaps be permitted to quote at some length: 

So many people, including even some theologians, use the term ‘un- 
natural’ when referring to masturbation, homosexual practices of any 
kind whatsoever or to other psychosexual anomalies. All these things are 
against the natural law, although it would be incorrect to stigmatize them 
as ‘unnatural’, seeing that they are found in nature. For example, according 
to a reasonably conservative estimate, four per cent of males are incapable 
throughout their lives of expressing themselves sexually otherwise than at 
the homosexual level. In other words, it is entirely natural—in accordance 
with their nature—for these men to love homosexually, unless social 
pressure compels them to develop into ‘monsters’ who are incapable of 
loving anybody; and it would be unnatural for them to mate in the ordinary 
way. Yet, as I have said, grave sin is involved, or may be involved, when 
deviants give full physical expression to their (for them) natural pro- 
clivities; for an offence against the natural law is much more likely to be a 
sin (as well as a crime) than is an offence against a positive, or man- 
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made, law. In the same way, rape, robbery with violence, murder and the 
like are not unnatural, God knows, seeing that they represent the unlawful 
working out of certain natural instincts; but they are offences against 
the natural law—-sins as well as crimes. . . . The Catholic philosopher and 
theologian would maintain that above, behind and interwoven with every 
law, the Eternal Law, the Lex Aeterna, which exists in the mind of God, 
is to be discerned. This is the Logos, the Verbum, which is identified by the 
Christian theologian with the Second Person of the Trinity, who is thought 
of as the exemplar, the first agent and the purpose of every statement that 
makes sense. As a reflection or a derivative of the Eternal Law in the 
mind of every rational creature without the interposition of human 
authority, we have the Natural Law, the Lex Naturalis. The word ‘natural’ 
is not used here in contrast to the ‘supernatural’, but rather in the sense 
of the obverse of ‘artificial’. The Natural Law represents a body of rules 
which should in theory be self-evident, although in practice they are often 
not so. 

Dr Buckley, quoting Pope Pius XII, states that there can be no contra- 
diction between essential and existential man, since man’s essence is not 
destroyed by his existence. The meaning of that statement must depend on 
one’s choice of definitions. For me, ‘essential’ man is (a) man prior to the 
Fall, made in the image and likeness of God, and (b) redeemed man in a state 
of Grace. Apart from these two states of being, we have natural or ‘existential’ 
man, who can be helped to acquire or regain his essential status by priests, 
sometimes even aided by physicians. 

There is much more that I could write about this important book, partly in 
praise, sometimes in rather puzzled query, but I will leave it to the many 
people who will read it to make their own assessments and appraisals. 

E. B. STRAUSS 


A MobeERN INTRODUCTION TO MorRAL PHILOsopHy. By Alan Montefiore. 

(Routledge; 14s.) 

THREE TRADITIONS OF MorAL THOUGHT. By Dorothea Krook. (Cambridge 

University Press; 30s.) 

SECOND THOUGHTS IN MorAL PuHILosopny. By A. C. Ewing. (Routledge; 21s.) 
F. H. BRADLEY. By Richard Wollheim. (Penguin; 5s.) 
GopeE ’s Proor. By Ernest Nagel and James R. Newman. (Routledge; 12s. 6d.) 

There is a stage in the growth of a subject when it is valuable to separate 
quite sharply things said or done inside the boundaries of the subject from 
theorizings about the subject and its methods. There are indeed philosophers 
who think that this sharp separation—between science proper and the 
philosophy or methodology of science—is not just something which is possible 
at a particular stage of development but on the contrary marks a fundamental 
and inescapable distinction. There is a convenient label for these philosophers: 
they are formalists. Perhaps the first moral philosopher to be a formalist and 
proud of it was F. H. Bradley, and more recent Oxford philosophers willingly 
take for granted a divorce between substantive ethics (i.e. ethical doctrines, as 
propounded by moralists) and what they call ‘meta-ethics’, the analysis of 
ethical concepts. 

A formalist can write about ethics without showing any apparent interest 
in any substantive question of morals, and Mr Montefiore’s introduction to 
moral philosophy is a good example. It has, as he observes, oniy half a chapter 
on free-will and nothing at all on conscience, and is in fact given over to a 
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linguistic analysis of the concept of a value-judgment in general, together with 
some applications to the particular judgment that things or actions are good. 
His whole argument, moreover, depends on a sharp formalist distinction 
between value-judgments and judgments on matters of fact, and he is inhibited 
from submitting this idea in turn to a really searching analysis. 

Ethics and meta-ethics mix explosively in Mrs Krook’s book. It is based on 
lectures given for the English Moralists course in the English Faculty at 
Cambridge (where the ranking ‘English Moralists’ include Plato, St Augustine 
and D. H. Lawrence). Under the guise of examining a dozen of these authors 
she has written an increasingly torrential lay sermon on the redemptive power 
of sexual love. She follows Matthew Arnold in trying to secure some sort of 
Christian attachment for her Humanism, and in consequence over-rates his 
empty sloganizing: most of the other subjects she trims ruthlessly to fit her 
pattern. 

What is worth reading is Mrs Krook’s argument for including literary style 
in the interpretation of a philosophy, on the grounds that every great philo- 
sophical system is also a statement of a highly personal interpretation of 
reality. She claims that in consequence the ‘developed literary sensibility’ can 
distinguish valuably between different kinds and qualities of philosophical 
achievement. She certainly includes a good deal of literary criticism in her 
book; but I should be happier in thinking that she had made good her claim 
if I could fathom her use of ‘valid’ as a fundamental critical term. Her own 
style is splendid: it reproduces the vivacity of a good lecture with a directness 
I have never met before. In contrast Mr Montefiore is cautious and tentative 
to a degree that is at once engaging and confusing. In still further contrast, 
Dr Ewing’s book—partly a sequel and partly a revision of his well-known The 
Definition of Good—has the difficult dry clarity of a professional writing for 
professionals. 

What is a book on Godel’s theorem doing with these others? One of the 
arguments often used to support the formalist distinction between evaluation 
and description is that whereas judgments on matters of fact are uncontro- 
versial, value-judgments are essentially controversial. Now mathematics has 
always been taken to be the very pattern of what is uncontroversial. What 
Godel showed, by analysing the notion of mathematical proof, was that not 
even the truths of arithmetic are in principle all accessible to uncontroversial 
demonstration—i.e. he showed that even the most elementary part of mathe- 
matics is essentially controversial! Godel’s theorem incidentally shows that it 
is impossible to keep up a sharp distinction between doing mathematics and 
theorizing about mathematics: its lesson for moral philosophers is that the 
parallel separation of moral philosophy from moral teaching cannot be kept 
up indefinitely. 


BLACKFRIARS 


TimoTHY SMILEY 


A Concise History OF MODERN PAINTING. By Herbert Read. (Thames and 

Hudson; 28s.) 

It is a paradox that these most popular Art Books begin to sell chiefly for 
their coloured reproductions (which are shockingly bad) rather than for their 
text (which in this case is perceptive, informative and surprisingly compre- 
hensive for so concise a book). It is surely time that so responsible a firm as 
Thames and Hudson should refuse to inoculate the public eye with such gross 
distortions; distortions which if they were lineal would make even the most 
ignorant of laymen cry out in protest. The chief glory of so many painters is 
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one of colour which informs the quality of their design, and when this is so 
travestied, as it is here, all is lost and several hundred thousand people have 
been misinformed. 

Sir Herbert Read’s text covers a wide area. He calls the book ‘a synopsis 
of existing knowledge’ and points out how the law of art history is one of 
continually recurring reaction rather than of progress; the outstanding artist 
seemingly born out of the blue, from whose genius springs a school doomed 
to decay. 

Sir Herbert places the beginning of modern art with Cézanne, who in the 
long history of art was the first to see the world objectively, ‘an object un- 
coloured by the bright but deceptive picture presented by the kaleidoscope of 
the senses’, and in the course of his book, dealing with over four hundred 
artists, he clarifies much of the tempestuous interlocking of schools since that 
time. 
It is to be regretted that he has not included the work of David Jones 
amongst British artists. Its timeless nature gives emphasis and balance to the 
movement of modern painting as a whole. It is odd too that since, in this book 
on painting, he includes the work of Brancusi (represented curiously enough 
by a cast which may never have been seen by Brancusi himself), he should not 
also mention so important and vital an influence as that of Henri Gaudier 
Brzeska. 

There are many excellent notes at the end of the book, a helpful biblio- 


graphy and careful cataloguing. 
H. S. 


THE GosPEL ACCORDING TO THOMAS. Coptic Text Established and Translated 
by A. Guillaumont et al. (Collins; 18s.) 

By now most people know that the so-called Gospel of Thomas is one of the 
most important of the forty-nine Gnostic treatises discovered by chance in 
1945 at Nag Hamadi in Upper Egypt. In its final form it comprises a collection 
of what purport to be about 114 ‘Sayings of Jesus’ translated into Coptic 
from a much older Greek version, which was apparently written about 
140 a.p. Strongly Gnostic in outlook, this Greek prototype had apparently 
absorbed, adapted and added to two still more ancient and less Gnostic 
collections of sayings, the earlier of which may stand very near indeed to the 
authentic tradition of our Lord’s teaching, and to the pre-gospel traditions 
on which the authors of our canonical gospels are known to have drawn. 

A full critical edition of The Gospel of Thomas is to be published in the near 
future. Meanwhile the team of scholars officially engaged on the task provide 
an excerpt from their forthcoming work: a transcription of the Coptic text 
itself, with parallel English translation, to furnish their fellow scholars with 
‘a preliminary working tool for purposes of instruction and research’. The 
work has been admirably done, and will certainly achieve the limited objective 
of the authors. But for their interpretation and their answer to the many 
questions of burning interest to which this discovery has given rise, the layman 
will have to wait a little longer, until the complete work appears. 

JOSEPH BourRKE, O.P. 
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NOTICES 


BIBLIOTHEQUE EUROPIENNE is a new collection of fundamental texts, translated 
into French and published by Desclée de Brouwer. The Oeuvres Completes 
of St John of the Cross (360 francs belges), in a new version by the Carmelite 
Pére Cyprien, and the Correspondance of St Teresa of Avila (330 francs belges), 
translated by Marcelle Auclair, well known for her biography of the saint, 
are two admirable additions to an important series. Beautifully printed on 
thin but opaque paper, these volumes are, apart from their meticulous 
scholarship and the intrinsic worth of a fresh translation of such classic texts, 
notable examples of the best continental book production. For those in 
England who know no Spanish but are familiar with French, they can be 
recommended as the best possible introduction to the two great Carmelite 
saints. 


SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL is the latest subject in the series of illustrated lives of 
saints (Desclée, 240 francs), in which the superb photography of Leonard von 
Matt gives, in 190 pictures, a rich background to the life and work of the 
apostle of charity, the tercentenary of whose death is celebrated this year. 


THE BENEDICTINE IDEA, by Dom Hubert Van Zeller (Burns and Oates, 21s.), 
is a survey of Benedictine life, from its first beginnings to its present, and 
widely varying, manifestations. Dom van Zeller combines an acute sense of 
history with a loyal appreciation of the essential continuity of the Benedictine 
inspiration. 


BALZAC THE EurRopEAN, by E. J. Oliver (Sheed and Ward, 15s.), is a study of 
the novelist, informed and perceptive, in terms of the Romantic world which 
Balzac symbolized. 


St BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX (Mowbray, 10s. 6d.) provides an English trans- 
lation, by Geoffrey Webb and Adrian Walker, of the story of the saint’s life 
as recorded by his friends and contemporaries. 


THe FatrH ExpiLatnep (Geoffrey Chapman, 27s. 6d.) is described as an 
encyclopaedia of the Catholic Faith, written by Leo Trese, an American priest. 
It is a useful and unambitious summary of the usual territory of religious 
instruction, written, so to say, with a transatlantic accent. 


Wuy Curist, by the Abbot of Downside, is one of the first titles issued by the 
new publishing house of Darton, Longman and Todd (10s. 6d.). With his 
customary clarity, the Abbot examines the need of modern man for religion 
and the claims of the Church to meet it. 


THe Dominicans, by John Baptist Reeves, o.p. (Blackfriars Publications, 
10s. 6d.), is a re-issue of a brilliant essay on the history and spirit of the 
Order of Preachers. 


Tit OwL’s WATCHSONG, by J. A. Cuddon (Barrie and Rockcliff, 25s.), is an 
oddly named study of Istanbul, fully illustrated, and providing an attractive 
guide to the varied wonders of the city. 
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